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Career education can be the vehicle through which 
students will be better equipped to face life outside of the 
educational system. Comprehensive career education programs are 
divided into phases: self-awareness and career awareness, career 
exploration/ and preparation for job placement. Programs begin at the 
kindergarten l<*vel and extend through adult and continuing education; 
the phases are recycled according to individual needs and wants. The 
long-range goal is economic independence and personal satisfaction 
for the individual as he assumes his various roles in life. In the 
warren program, personnel needs were surveyed, and meetings to plan 
objectives for students and staff were held. Instructional materials 
were developed according to eight guidelines and followed the OSOE 
occupational clusters division. The purpose of each unit of 
instruction at each grade level was specified, and, pendiny official 
publication of external evaluators, it is felt program objectives 
were accomplished. The 125 pages of appendixes contain related 
material: objectives, forms, surveys, and three examples of 
instructional units (Family Members as Producers and Consumers, 16 
pages; Occupations in National Resources, 55 pages, and Occupations 
in the Stock Market, 30 pages) . (AG) 
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Mi': olajr.ox crtated :•.•/ tY.'i h^i?hing and reha:;hing of the career education con- 
cept is heard eind felt in circles all across the country. Why? It Is widely 
I'ecognized that serious problen-: exiat in our educational systems today. 

Whether we want to or not , we need to acknowledge that in the pant 
tliure has toon j crcJibiiity p,ap between the education program 
'•Mde available lo our children and youth and the real life roles 
in our society which they had lo arsume once they left the class- 
rooms . i 

Many students see a gap between educational experiences and their future life. 
This "gap" exists because too often educators fail to show relationships 
between curriculum and the practical application in the "real world." 

...One of the criticad overriding problems in education is the 
lack of relevance of existing curricula for the majority of our 
state's youtn. A major factor causing irrelevancy is the failure 
to provide systematic experiences to help students r.ake career 
decisions that aixj logical and sensible. 2 

I neT.ployed , underor.ployed , and unhappily employed people are a major concern 
to national leader:i and educators, "Paradoxically, when educators arc con- 
fronted with the question of une.nployable people, they respond, 'They rued 
riore educn:ion. ' The answer lies not with more education, but with the type 
of education a student receives. "3 



^ John W. Porter, Superintendent of F'ublic In-.truction , Micnipan Depart- 
rn^>n* of Education. "Career E.iucatlon." Michigan Sciiool Board .Tournal , 
.Janudry, 1073. " 

' Harry N. Hxirr, Ji'. '■''.'<ii^f;r Lducarion." A paper distributed to 
WI;;corijin uducatcr.,. .Xatiir.cn, Wi.:c.. Wisconsin rotate Department of Public 
Instruction, 1070. 

3 Dennl'j T. Torp. 'V':dr»^tr ::ducdtion and the Kxintii:g CurriculuTi." 
Jchooi 3hop . Ai-'i-il, 1073. 
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...Today w« hav* high tehool graduMM who tn fimetionaUv 

« q««aifieatl<»n. for Uvlnt productively or er..tt^.l» 

an tiPOfanaJonaiii in our t«ohnolo«lcal toclatv Mueitl^^T. Iii 

In 197J Dr. Sidney P. Marland (tatod: 

Currently about two and a half million young people a vear l.av. 
high school or coUage. with or without dn^H Sr dip W md 

^ai; «r5 nt?L^nL!^!i7 to .i». a„d th.t th.y 

anTp:::,^n""h\%^"y^?:;SttanyT'' th... Us 

':are.r education can b. th. vrtlcl. th« win h.lp alleviate of this 

upprehenaion by enabling ,tud«,ta to davelop co»p«.nei «.tial to living 

and making , living. stud«ta ahould Lav, school prepared to «5apt to a 
dynamic and diversified society by accepting and using th.ir decision 

..King „uis. Though a ..,u.„ti.l .„t.«tic .pproaoh. it is .:<peot.d tha- 
student, vm be better pr.p„.d ror living . nt. and e^nlng . living. 



July 18, 1972. ^' ^^"^^^^^^ M^re Than One C^eer." World. 
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Tho school is p^rhapfi the most appropriate agency for systematically pre- 

cvirln^: younj. people to enter the world of work. Warren Ziej^ler, Co-director 

of t:.e ;:ducational Policy Research Center at Syracuse University claims: 

i;ducatlonal planning in this country is almost nonexistent. Com- 
pared to such countries as Japan, Sweden, and Norway, we are far 
behind. Education can only be studied within the context of the 
society it server, education "for what" and "for w:iom" are the 
questions that must be asked. The consequences of policy go 
beyond the school and affect all aspects of society, including 
work, leisure, politics, values and life styles,^ 

'*Caroer education can be the answer: a planned, systematic approach to help 
brid^^e the gap from school to the world of work, "".areer Education is educa- 
tion for living: preparing students for personal fulfillment and economic 
independence; for satisfactory assumption of their roles in a family unic, 
in the community, in some remunerative occupation; for exposure to avocational 
opportunities. To a large degree, a person's occupation determines his life 
ctyle related to his family, his role in the community, and the way he spends 
:ii:; lei::ur<3 time; consequently, it seems wise to relate educational experiences 
to Gccupatioiit: in order to make students aware of the vast array of available 
jobc/'- 

1 comprehensive pror.ram, there must be a systematically organized effort 
to coordinate in:;t ruction and integrate career education into the entire cur- 
r.^'cuiuin. This will aid students in understanding, the relationship between 
oducat i.nn-il oxporietices and tiieir application to everyday life. 



- Wcirren L. Zioi^ler. *'Thc Future As the Present." Update , Syracuse, 
Y. : Syracuse iJniversity, School of Education, fall, 1971, 

^ Carol Turnci*. "r.ireer Educations-Education for Living," M:chi^;^ar; 
i r>-.:ucLrial education Society, Inc>, Journal , March, rd73. 
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^ is the awareness level » self and career, awareness ^ it begins in 
Kindorgarten» because this is when we first assume the responsibility for the 

r.tudent . 

Through _ group interaction, the lower elementary student develops 
A positive self-concept and an awareness to the "real world" by 
relating to the home, the school, the neighbornood, and the 
community, 3 

The upper elementary students' experiences are broadened as occupational 
infomation is incorporated into the regular cun.-<iculum. Self awareness 
provides the individual with a way of assessing himself; he focuses in on his 
physical, intellectual, and emotional cha.Mcteristics. Gelf assessment and 
career awareness is a continuous process throughout the individual's lifetime. 

exploration and investigation of a wide range of occupations oiic 
provides opportunities to utilize planning and decision making skills. Tne 
junior high student develops an appreciation of, and wholesome attitudes 
toward, the world of work as he accepts assignments, thinks them through, and 
act J upon them. 

Students acquire skill in making Intelligent decisions because they 
learn to anticipate outcomes, and respond appropriately. While they 
I'^am about people ana jobi,, they develoo insight into their own 
potential, their own like.-; and dislikes. 

exploring occupations, as well as using planning and decision making skills, 
•are iifcj-cn^ processes. 

'''^ preparation for placement. In senior high school the student: 
be,r.Lns no focuij on one occupational cluster that interests him. This mav 



^ B. Carol Turner. "Career ?:ducat Ion— An Approach That Makes Sense," 
■y o yic-iigan elem e ntary Principal , Novcmbcr-Decentber , ls^72. 

H. Carol Turner. "Careor F.V.ucation— Education for Livinp," Mirni,'.in 

I ;.dur,trial r^luca ti on Society, Inc., Journal , March, 1073. " ^ — 
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r^-t^ .lt in skill dBvelopm«nt for an entry l«vel .lob, or intonBive prepir'jtior; 
r )r pUcftmflnt r^lnnerd tn furth'jr training or additionnl school inr.. 

rhn "pnuees" iacorporfttod Into the career educatior. philosophy comploTior.t 
.'nrren Consoliiat«d Schools' "Philopoohy of Fducation," This framework 
e:\woa the student meaningful educational experiences. Through awar*^; r.er. s , 
exclorntion, planning, prep'iration and placement, the student v.i.11 be better 
•*>r«;vrea to sati sfuctorily assume his various rolor. in life. 
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tXlGTING K-ADULT AND COlITIIIULVr EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The syaten-wlde career education proFram hep.ine at the kinderparten level and 
extends throuf^h adult and continuing education i it is based on a systematic 
sequential approach. The phases (self and career awareness, exploration, prepar- 
ation and placement) are continuously recycled depending on the individual's 
needs and wants. The "phases" overlap and are not distinct processes in educa- 
tional pursuits. 

Typically, when an elementary school curriculum has provided a career 
awareness program, the junior high school program will provide for 
career exploration. . .The next step is a senior high school curriculum 
which provides the opportunity. . .to specialize in the development of 
particular skills. 1 

Career education penneates curriculum at all levels. The concepts are easily 

diffused into the existing curriculum by various methods. For example, the 

social studies transportation unit incorporates Information about 

...people and various occupations involved in the transportation 
industry. Relevancy is added by concurrently integrating transportation 
information into all subject areas. The role of science to land, water, 
and air transportation is limited only by the teacher's imagination. 
The mathematics class might be used to construct and compute calculations 
related to supporting the transportation industry. The student uses 
language arts skills to seek out information about people and jobs in the 
transportation industry. 2 

This interdisciplinary or correlated method proves to be quite effective in self- 
contained classrooms and in situations where team teaching is possible. Another 
infusion method is through single subject implementation. In social studies, 
students might discuss the impact of current social issues on their family life. 



I John A. Mitz, President, Warren Consolidated Schools' Board of Education 
"The Pulse of Carf?er Education: How Do You Know It's There?" Michigan School 

Fi card Journal , October, 1973. ■ 

^ - B. Carol Turner. "Career Lducction— An Approach That Makes Sense." The 
Midiiran E:iementar>' Principal , N'ovember-December , 1972. 

6 



A math unit on the Pythagorean Theorem can be easily demonstrated 
by relating it to the construction of a house roof 

Consequently, the student will understand the relationship between sutnect 

matter and the world of work. VThereas, another time the math teacher may 

relate all instruction to specific occupations that require a strong math 

bank^round. In addition to these types of experiences, other opportunities 

■ IP* pr ovided at rill levolr, . 

A uevfinth grade ten-week career education course, required of all students. , 
gives the student an opportunity to reflect on elementary educational experi- 
ences. The emphasis is through individual development and establishes a 
practical motivating force for the student who wonders, "Where do I go from 
here and what good is school for me?" 

In eighth grade the Galaxy Approach is an exploratory program in art, visual 
communications, energy and propulsion > materials and processes, business, 
p;r'ii>h i cr. , and home economics; 

ciuiiterinR thousands; of related job fields by knowledge, manipulative 
:;kills, principles, and products made it possible to produce an 
exploratory experience simulating the major facets of these numerous 
occupations* These broad groupings or similarities frofn the various 
job possibilities produced families or occupational clusters. 

Students are exposed to various occupational opportunities through 
r^xploratory , manipulative-centered experiences. These experiences 
are further explored using a limited problem-solving/decision-making 
approach 



3 John A, Nitz, President, Warren Consolidated Schools' Board of Education. 
'*Th*^ Pulse of Career Education: How Do You Know It's There?" Michigan School 
h oar-i Journal , October, 1973. 

^ Dennis T. Torp, AdminiL;trat ive Ar>sistant, Warren Consolidated Schoolr.. 
"Car^'jr Eiducation and the nxisting Curriculum." School Shop , April, 1973. 

7 
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Tc.cliors point out that the usual stereotyping of male-female roles; i:; noi 
realistic in today's society. For example, boys are encouraged to take home 
econanics and girls to select graphics. Avocational, as well as vocational, 
opportunities are investigated. 

The ninth grade Contemporary Life Program focuses primarily on social problems, 
quontions, issues, and values. The entire course is founded on the belief 
that relevancy, pupil participation in program development, and allowance for 
exploration of individual interest and abilities are pathfinders for the 
creation of meaningful learning experiences for students. Career exploration 
is an important part of the course and gives the student an opportunity to 
internalise these concepts as he explores occupations. 

The awareness and exploration phases overlap into the preparation and placement 
phase that begins in senior high school. Teachers representing a cross section 
of all subject areas gear instruction toward preparing students to assume their 
life roles in a personally rewarding manner. Based on the individual':! abili- 
ties, interests, and adiievement, counselors advise students in the selection 
o f cours . 

Counselors and teachers assist individuals in mapping necessary and sequential 
•Jt-pc to accomplish tentative career goals. The career goal uay require 
',ievclopment of saleable skills, placement in an en^y-level job, or placement 
in training programs that require learning experiences beyond the high school 
lov€i; this includes apprenticeship programs, vocational schools, business 
.;cnooi:. , community colleges, and colleges and universities. 

■.•u-»;'f 'J.iy;., career asiinml^lio:; , guei^t r.f.eakeri; and field oL:jervat ionr; , a] 1 
conf.ribute to incicaoing the student's knowledge of occupationi. and worktjr:,' 

a 



life i,tyie:i. Field observation:, may be eithor large group or individual 
<-'xp<rionces. Duration of observation varies depending on the student's need;; 
and the job situation. 

In some instances, field observations lead to exploratory work experiences. 
Students do not receive pay and are not considered employees of the organiza- 
tion. These experiences have p;:oved to be highly rewarding for students, as 
well aL3 workers on the job sites. Exploratory experiences aid students in 
their understanding of job situations; they have an opportunity to explore a 
varioty of occupations and learn the interdependence of workers. Students 
learn the importance of developing good human relations skills. 

Through the cooperative work experience program the student becomes a part- 
tine employee of the organize t ion and gains firsthand knowledge of an occupa- 
tional area that interests him. Often the part-time work station develops 
into permanent employment when the student becomes available for full-time work. 
The cooperative work experience progrem is considered vocational education. 

Existing vocational education programs include: Office Occupations, Distribu- 
tive Lducation, Health Occupations, Home Economics (Commercial Foods, Child 
Caro, Clothing Management), and Trade and Industry (Auto Mechanics, Blueprint 
Heading, Businesi; Machine Repair, Commercial Art, Drafting, Graphic Art::, 
Horoloi:y, Metal Working, Radio Repair, Radio Station, Television Repair, WMd- 
Inp. , Wood Working). 

Laci^. student entering the Adult and Continuing Education Program has uni-:uo 

needo, desires, and background. Consequently, after infonnal counseling ;;essionu, 

eac:. i-erson is given a custom-made program designed in such a way that l;e cm 

accorT.;lish his goals. A logical conclusion is to exit th.e program when t!.f 

9 
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attains iil .: Ladividuai goaiy , whether theso goals were Improves. ant of 
:o.!ir..ir.i.:dtion or computational, skills, participation in enriciiir.ent classes to 
• lili.i.ioe leisure time rictivities, develop:nent of vocational skills, high school 
completion, job placement, or U. S. A. citizenship. 

/.'hethor tiie phise Is self assessment, career awareness and exploration, or 
vr'op.irat Ion and placement, the long range goal is still the same; economic 
irulcf.pp.drnco and pprr.onal satif^fact Ion for the individual an he assumer, hin 

v.ifiiiu:; n>li':; in life. 
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BACKGROUND A ROCEDURES 

In the initial stapes the Project Staff, Central Administratorc . and Buildinp. 
Principals planned strategies for involvement. The procram got off ti.e ground by 
surveyLnK personnel to determine thu^ir interest In the career education concept. A 

requcncft of steps followed: 

1. Survey responses were followed \.p by Inviting personnel to 
participate in crieatation me^tinr.s. 

2. Classroom teachers assisted Project Staff in developing career tduca- 
tion student poals ar.d objectives. The followinp. student f.oals were 
developed to complement the district's existing cxirriculuni : 

a. The student will increase his awareness of the wide range of 
options available in the world of work. 

h. The student will understand the relationship bet\.ecn various 
subject areas and their application to people and occupations 
in the fifteen occupational clusters as identified by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

c. The student will become more aware of the interrelatedness and 
interdependence of people and occupations as he develops insipht 
into the job environment, the work performed, the qualifications 
necessary, and the contributions of workers to society. (Reler 
to Appendix A for K-9 Student Goals and Objectives.) 

3, The Project Staff developed the following Teacher Performance Objectives 
witn evaluation i ased on observable behavior and/or product: 

Given a ten-week term, the teacher will demonstrate his/her 
awareness to, and an acceptance of, the career education con- 
cert by: 

a. Incorporatinp career education concepts into the 
teaching of peneral education skills. 

b. Usinr surveys to enlist and involve members or 
the parent and business cornnunity in an onpoinp 
process of curriculum enrichment. 

c. Tart icipatinr. in in-2crvice workshops where he/ 
sho asr.ir.ts other teachers while sharinr. ideas 
and metho'is, as well as nutual concerns and 
problems . 
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d. Accept inp visitors into his/her classroom and 
sharing with then elements of the Project and 
methods of implementing the concepts. 

f.. Civinr. a written evaluation of a minimum of one 
mcdi.1 resource rr^latod to the instructional unit 
being implemented, (Appendix B is the Media 
Evaluation Form.) 

f. Workint^. individually, or as a team, develop, 
imnienent, revise, and evaluate for classroom 
use, career materials according to Project guide- 
lines. (See "Guidelines for Development of 
Instructional Materials" or next page.) 

Rased cn teacher interest. Project Staff identified classroom teachers 
to serve as demonstration teachers. 

Demonstr-^tion teachers participated in workshops where they developed 
career-oriented, activity-centered instructional materials to be infused 
into the existing curriculum. (See Examples of Instructional Units of 
Study in Appendices ) 

Experiment ax inplementation and pilot testing by dsvelopers and non- 
dev«lopers ran concurrently wirh the writing of materials. 

Project Staff met with district per.-^onnel, parent groups, and civic 
organizations to enlist their support in the ongoing process of curric- 
ulum enrichment. (See Appendices c, D, E, F, G.) 

Materials were later field tested in classrooms by new teachers; teachers 
continuously evaluated materials, shared resulto, and made recommendations 
for improvement. During the field testing of instructional materials, 
accountability was built into the program by using a monitoring system 
based on th^ Michigan Depart'nent of Education's Accountability Model. 
£acri time revisions were made, materials were disseminated to new teachers 
and the cycle started ^gain. 

Listrict personnel shared materials and experiences with other school 
districts. Staff member's gave numerous presentations throughout the state 
and assisted other districts in conducting workshops where teacl-iers 
cieveloped materials. Periodically, representatives from various districts 
visited the rrcject. (Appendix H is Request for Visitation.) 
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GUIDELIKLS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



1. The diffusion of career ev3ucation conceptn into the existing program nhould 
predominate at all instructional levels. 

2. be^'^viorai laTif^uar^e must be used in writing student performince ohjectives. 

3. Pre and post tests included in the materials will be used to determine 
student *s achievement. 

u. Instructional materials must be designed for individual instruction and 
£;uidance. 

5. Materials should be geared toward helping students understand that workers 
are human beings who have other roles in life besides their occupational 
role, ^•e*> citizen, family member. 

6. Studenrj "Should have opportunities to realize that the usual stereotyping 
of male-fiimale work roles is not realistic in today's society. 

7. Duration a given unit can range from one to ten weeks, depending on stud- 
ent interest and teacher's method of presentation. 

8. Instructional units of study must: 

a. Include parental participation in many areas (e.g., assisting 
individuals or small groups in the classroom; talking to classes 
arout their work, hohbies, and travel; assisting with transporta- 
tion; arranging for field observations and occupational role models; 
helping collect materials; making suggestions and recommendations 
related to objectives and budr,eting.) 

i> • quire hands-on, or nanirulative, activities to help support and 
clarify . abstract experiences. 

c. '.so role playing to help students develop insight into lifelike 
situations and provide opportunities for self expression. 

^Ailize re*:ource people and occupational role models to motivate 
students when they talk about their work, life style, hobbies, and 
travnl. 

e. Include field observations to job settings where students are able 
to observe the job environment and interact with workers. 
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I. 2i3*t^!^^.: ««t.ri.i. in W.rr.„ Con.oilcUfd School.. 

United St.t«. Offic. of Education. Occupational cluattr. art u.ad 
bacau.. thay do not changaj whereas, occupation, charge rabidly 



I'ROCErURES FOR DEYCLCPMENT AMD IW^^LEMFNTATION 

Instxnictional tnatericils were developed, impleinented, revised, and 
evaluated by classroom " eachers with the assistance and cooperation of the 
Care Staff, Building Administrators, Media Specialists, Counselors, and 
Curriculum Consultants. 

Three types of intitructional units of study were developed. One for- 
mat i:. designed for implementation with a correlated, or interdisciplinar/ , 
approach, Anothez* format is used, for implementation in a single subject area, 
"he third type of .-ni-tructional unit Is a ten-week course for seventh grade 
^ tuaeiit^ • 

The int-:rdljcipiinary approach Ci-pocially effective in the self- 
contained classrcor. or in situations where team teaching? is practical. This 
rorriat was used extensivnly bv elementary teachers. 

Elementary Career Development Specialists, Miss Auarey Crepeau and 
Mrs* Mary Troadway, assisted classroom teachers in the district's 3U elementary 
nchool:;. Kiss Crepeau assisted upoer elementary teachers, whereas Mrs. 
.roa^^wuy worr.ed with lower elorr.entary teachers in developing and revising 
lr,r:tru'^.t ional unit^'. of Gtudy, ''Family Members as Producers and Consumers" and 
'";ccuprit Ions in l^'aturai resources" are examples of instructional units utillz- 
l:.r, ':orrelated format; both arc included in the Appendices. 

The interciL^ciplinar/ , or correlated approach, was also used in several 
. junloi hii^x schools; durlne, tho first two years of the program, Mrs, B, ^^arol 
T'lvi.rr^ i'ro^^*f:t ^oordin-iior , and Mr. Terry Turk, Secondary Career Development 
: ! i ) i/.t , <ji.y:/.:\\f) Jl leacherL; at Carter, Carleton, Grissom, and Butcher Junior 
..'rhooL. in iov.jlopin>\ and implementing', matoridla. 



The sinp.le discipline instructional unit format was used heavily in 
the Junio. hirh schools* A cross section of teachers ^ representing, all subject 
areas in the district's nine junior high schoolSf developed and implemented 
instructional materials in their specific subject areas. Mr< Michael Shiblnr 
and !lr. Terry Turk, Secondary Career Development Specialists ^ assisted the 
teachers. "Occupations in the Stock Kaz4<et^* Is an example of a single disci- 
pline M'Jtructional unit; it is included in the Appendices. 

The basic structure for the ten-week seventh grade course centers 
around four interrelated themes; selft education^ econoraicSt and occupations. 
The cr.phasis is on individual development and awareness « rather than occupa* 
tional exploration or selection. 

Beginning with the '73-*7k school year, the course was a requirement 
for all seventh f^rade students in the district's nine junior hich schools, 
.-^eiby Junior High School's eip,hth grade students also had an opportunity to 
take the course. Mr. Turk worked closely with teachers of the course, 
ospecially where revisions were concerned. 

Mr. Turk served as a consultant for the social studies committee that 
revi::eci aud expaiided the career exploration portion of the ninth grade Con- 
tenrorary Lile Cour^je. 

^he next section contains capsule reports of all instructional 
nate rials developec and implemented. 
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'.^Arr,i:Li: i^ropTc or k-^) .::;ctructional u:;its 

Elen^ent ary level interuisciplinary , or correlated, instructional units of study 

FAriLY ME?^Brf::) AC PFCCUCCLS AKD COIJSl-MrPG — • This unit acquaints the 
younr child with the wcrld of work as it relates to his family • We 
beccr.es aware of the occupationr. of the workinr memlers of his house- 
hclcU and thus copnizar.t of their roles as producers and consumers. 
Ho rolates the roles of mi»mbfrs of his family to basic economics 
nr> he determines their contribution to society in terms of producinr 
r.oocls or renderin?: services. 

r^LICf: ANP riKr I^EPARTMENT WORKEFS The unit fai:.iliai'iz<-*^ the chilfl 
witL pTii.lic r.oi'vice porr.onnol who provide rrotoction. Thi:s unit alr.o 
inc^udcfi activities related to fire prevention and safety* 

oCHCCL WCFKTrG Throuph this unit, the younr child becomes far.iliar 
vTItT. these scr^ool workers: teacher, principal, secretary, r.edia 
precidiist or librarian, nurse, cafrteria staff, and bus driver. Ag 
t:;e child sees these workers in tr.eir :ot settings explaining their 
joLc, he ti^ins r.ew insiph.t into the operation of, and personnel within, 
his school. The unit contains many experiences to strengthen basic 
^.3ir.i\uaf;e Arts skills. 

:'- ?:.?S-ZClUiC.T. WCPKEKC T^.is unit introducer, students tc the many 
v^crXers involved in the space propra;:; ouch as: astronaut, mechanic, 
rir". ion controller, chenist, rocket l.uilders, and launchers. The unit 
rrcvidos r-icti vit ier to cay tur^^ the interest and imapination of younr 
criildror. and at t^e £'.ane tine increase.; their reading,, writing, listen- 
ir.f, a;:d t;* ink in;' t.kills. 

:'.Ar'::P Y WOFKEHS This 'on it enables younp children to pain actual work 
oxrcriencr because an essential part of the unit is the establishment 
aViC operation of a bakery. Included in the unit are many Language Arts 
activities; matl. concepts become more relevant when children measure 
ingredients and learn to tell time. Although the unit was written for 
: irst rrade, it can be adapted to any primary r.rade. 

ri^Aizr' an:: rrrnp.r iT-r;-^^ wo rkips w\ c ppovini: focd, clcthinTi, a?:? GHi:LTri. 

~ T-urinp t:.e fall of the year, it is appropriate to study about the 
f arly settler", in our country. Tnis leads into studyinr hov/ pioneers 
: rtviccd for their l:ar>ic r.eeds of food, clcthinr, and shelter, ^ifo 
[\ :-Ioncer uavr; cor.rarcJ to I iff* roles in today'n families as 
children becor.c f ami: iar with toda*/'': workers who provide food, cloth- 
inr, and homer,. Activitier. in Lanr,uar.e Art? and f;ocial Studies are 
incorporated th.rourhoiit th»^ unit. 
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OCC UPATIONS IN yri^ICINi: This unit was designed to provide students 
with a knowle('fe of the various -^obs in the medical field» Students 
;,ave the opportunity to talk to nedical personnel and see them in their 
occupational environment in the hoapital, doctor's office, or clinic* 
This unit includes activities in Lanp.uafe Arts, Science, Mathematics, 
:iv.\l Social Studies, related to medical workers. Materials were con- 
j:tructed for use ir: ti.ird prade but are appropriate for other elenentar/ 
/radoji . 

wr Rl.i:RS IVi 5;.:ILD1NG trades The purpose of this unit is to acquaint 
students with the people who build and maintain homes. Students become 
aware of such workers as the archi:ecr. , electrician, rlumber, and roofer, 
Vir^iting a construction site enab •^•^ wue student to better understand how 
hiii own l:one wos iuilt. Activities from the subject areas of Lanp,uar,c 
Arte, r.cirnce, :'iathenat ics , L>ocial Studlen, and Art arc included. The 
ur:;t i r> .sur.r.estcl for uf^o in th-.-r rado. 

(;CCi:PATIONT. i:: KH T AILI N / /aNI) DAJIKP 'C • Tiirouph this unit, the student 
becomes familiar with' the people who work in stores and banks. The 
unit's activities for the students include the formation and operation 
of a 3tcre. TJie students learn about banks by organizing their own bank 
and determining what r,orvices it should provic\?. Activities p,eared to 
using and incroa3ing skills in Mathematics, Language Arts, and Social 
Studies are an intep^rdi part of the unit. The unit was constructed for 
use in third /,radc but can be adapted to any elementary p;rade, 

C nrlXhS IS TliE ZZO — This unit enables third graders to become aware 
of the 200 ai: a recreational facility, and also the workers necessary to 
:-idintain a zoo. Beijides stressing; zoo workers, this unit includes a 
::,tuuy of '^00 anirralr? and their classifications. In addition to these 
ncionce uctlvitlos, r>u:jject areas of Language Arts, Social Studies, 
y.at.iemutics , h^ur,ic, and Art are correlated. Havinp a zoo in the class- 
rocrr. ir. ri cuiminat inp activity. 

nlr T[:A:;r:r-r.rTAT:-^N wc.K^.IHl ThL\ unit acquaints the student with occu- 
:.iti^s relr.tc^l to^inir transportation, today and in the future. This 
urit contair.r. :,.-inrua^.f.: Arto, Social Studies, Science, Mathematicc , and 
;-:u;J.c uctivitio:. a:;f)rc;]^ 1 late for second graders. 

-; :CTAwKA:;T :;C C' '-'ATIO!^; The unit familiarizes students with restaurant 
•:orkorT>. Chilcr^ii pldr* cind establish their own restaurant, providing an 
ovrort unit V fo: th^nn to rculizo v;hat is involved in operatinf a rostau- 
r:n;t . Iritcirrat^-.i intc th'^ unit theme are activities related to all 
;u.. Toct ar^^ar-. . The unit Wris constructed for use in second grade, but 
Ccip. be ad.mtod to otiirr rlementarv r.rades • 
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crC' JPATlcN:' IN CLOT^:i!;G Those objectives and activities related to 
occupations in the cloth inp industry are broad enourh to interest ^oth 
i.ovs and firls. Tailcrinj,^ is omphacizcd as the «5tudent follows the 
Lteps in ir.akinp, a jacket. In the 3ocial Studies prop.ran, tnar skills are 
used as the student identifies areas in the world where raw materials 
for textiles arc produced. 

V;:R:XRS in TV.T. POOK ?V3:.TGHTNG IN^HSTPY This unit focuses on the 
worVc-rr necepsary, and the skills required, to puldish books. The 
.Ticnor activity ir.volvcy the writing of stories that nay be bound into a 
clasu book. It :nay be uf5ed in conjunction with a Younf Authors' Club. 

ATill.CTIC-M"! ATrr '^CCUPTTTO'T. Oprortunitiec to df?velop an awarnnor.a 
of" the contrTlait ion of sports to our culture are provided. Focus i:; 
placed on both male and female roles. In addition to professional 
..tbloter,, tb.e activitinr. stress many jots related to srorts. 

i rLki: :.. rAKV.::..; ucr^irATIONS -- in addition to studying the v.-crkers 
or. a farr. , the citv student is introduced to new or unfamiliar ideas 
involvod in the type of fairunp and the equipment used todav. This 
u-.;:t can be ccrrelatec vrith the fourth r,rade Science and Social Science 
curriculum. 

• •••Arb • ■ 'n:?^ • 

vl^-ri'ZrZ IN TH: :: "^: A't\T ''. y INirunTr.Y -- The unit helps the student become 
ov-arxTof ti.e cccupations and work involved in pui^isninr, a newspaper. 
Tbc hi/bilrnt of ibe ur.lt is the pianninp, of a class newsnapcr. The 
r..tjcr focun of the unit is on writing and analyzing stories on the basis 
of V;-.o? Wh.it 7 W.'ien? Where? Way? 

■ C TATIObS 1!' Ti-fN'SP Of-T/.TION "any objectives and activities in the 
' Ir.": t cenVer"ro'rnd a"a t udy of workers involved in all three areas of 
t "am port at ion (land, water, air). However, provisions are made in the 
activitiet, for i.eiectinp any one of the three area::. Lr.phasis is placeci 
on rcadinr. ai-(i iuterrretirr, map symbols and develoninj.', practice in follov;- 
i:\p, routes on road rrupn. 

'.:'.r Yt'.} !■: l.'ATb'IAL rlSy '^'CZS. -- Pifteen natural reiiource workers are 
; FcTenTe d~Trr"t7re* *unTt' with a major emphasis on the forester. Since many 
of the obiectivr-; a.-.r. student activities center around nature study, the 
unit lends it.'icli- to *::.e outdoor campinp, proprair.. 

T'ii.ATMCA^ CA:'L:.:;b -- Vbic anit develops verbal and or.ysical expression 
"ir." nTuTIcnTn'' arrrrroy rcl<? ::iay workers involved in the theater. It is a 
harr/ >arr.i:'.' ».'x: eriencG tor cutpoinr students as well as a meaninp.ful 
ir.r.cntivc for t.-.»; cbv cr. iJi::. 
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rfOKr^i::.: IN Ii::, ' IIV:.!;:, oCCUrATICNAL CLUCTLHS — The fifteen occupational 
c:u::teru a:. Icuntif it?:! .-y the I). G. Otfic*.' of education presents a 
,.!'Odd ov^rcill vinv of worVern . A naior^act ivity provides an opportunity 
for dr. in-dcpth atudv of one occupotion selected by the student. The 
dcnirri of this unit allows the instructor to teach occupations in cor- 
roldtion with !,«-»nrua;-f Artn and/or Social Studies. 

C-rrUPATT.;;:. ;;« yi \^.:xr . The performance objectives and student activi- 
tieii hir.Mirht v-crKor:-. involve-] in banking. Minor cnphanis is placed or 
in:.urancf? inc; tf.al o: t«ite workers, since these people are also involved 
i\. financing • Tne unit nay Lo taup.ht in the context of the disciplines 
of Lanruacf" Art:; ..ii;'!/or Mathenat ice • 

T! ::.i:VI3:0N OCr'T A TjC:;: ^- The :>tudrnt learns about dramatics and public 
z'^eay ^nv. while nimult anoounly exploring careers pertinent to television. 
The foremost activity L.uH£ests the proauction of a play which may be 
video taped. Thn rlnnirr. of this unit allows for correlation with the 
sixth r,J^dde Lanpuape Arts prop,ran. 

OCCUPATIONS IK PrTA T: . MrHCHANDISING This unit presents the familiar 
role of a ^ale:.; ez ron ; it alco introduces many occupations "behind the 
:;conos. ■ The n.iior activity in this study is scttinp up and operating 
a clu;:croGm ::tor»N 

T!::;-wf:j:k :irvi.:,T!! ^^-a:^;* cci;:-::?: 



Various r;trato^ l^jr- nre uGod to emphasize the si;^nif icance of the 
iiitcirrfilatcj t:.'?M^-;o : 

i- :S^J■\.^y':^^^:SJLl:Jl oT.vJ;ler t},p individual to plan and pursue 
•.ir. ro i.l^ re ili.stically . Self awareness is defined 

c.;, I r^c:;nciou:'.nv*,r of one's own aspiration? ; interests; 
attitu.l^'n; valuGi:; anci physical, intellectual, and emotional 
cip'jb i ! i I it.' ^ and limirations, 

* • ^ccu^'.it iona ^ awareness provides the individual with a broad 
k\%pei : -cnt al uaje for rational decision making relative to 
car^^or- ' lann in;- . 

I MucmI ^M4.<1 ■.;v*ui'cneG? - ,?na^lc:: the individual to perceive 
t:.o t e^ itic r :i ipr, r^etvecn educational exi oricnces and life 

',.c:/ *',of" ''• aWr.af>ne:;.; rr ovi(U*r» the Individual witli innir.ht 
ir.to i::*; ] icav ion.-: of riurj^Jy and demand as r*elated to 

•f'^^TT.; ; :':el f -.0 at i ♦"vi n'^ r,oal^ • 

i.I'^vor. '^tu^l'•r r ' -nr ^v. have ; ^:cn (i-^voiorec; around thf* ''c^ur tf^.eres: 
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'"v " "^li/.^y" l AT/ , \ 'tudenf; develop an undcrntandinr of the role 
vVca^To:. dhcf T/vr.cat I nr. r; r»J ly in th^lr lives. They sec tKr rolct Icrit^ij: r 

rtv/fo:; ho:Lio:; antl worK and realize that one pernon^n hohhy can 
•inot'icr'ri occu;.4it ion. vy.iin loarninr. al^out individual dif fcrcncei;^ sLudi iits 
Jis^ov r ill pt»opl do not ^Mijoy doinp tlio same tliinj^s in tlwir li i.^urt- 
ti.-nr. Ti.i'i rcUi.'.it inr. of individual differences is used as e har.in for 
C on:t>f;tcncv I.T^ L^-if Aworen<r»SS • 

:j I J^J;W/^^r|^^ : ^'it ciwarenes3 includcn activities whicl; help r.turi<;ntt 

itMrr. hov; tc na^ - rerrcnr-iMc deci::ions. Values clarification Gtrat<*rion 
fccu:: on holnin^- individualr. ftxoinine the values thev hold as well as the 
v.!rirur, altcrr.*^.: : vcr. available to them. Students loam how their valuer. 

Ir;flucrcr' cholrcr. ; t^f-v focus on their individual interests and havo ar; 
r,; '.ortur.ity tr. ir.f .'>rncilly wcir;h thoir capal-jilit ies with resoect to a 

• otontial ciivrcr. 

■* \ yj.y/ ^T/.rC "iiiui^nt'j learn cate^orir.inr. of occup«3t:ons accor:!i:;r 
i'-^ ir.ilarit ir*:^ . 7;:r un.JfTStanc! tliat clusters roan riiriilarit icr, in 

0 .c ;:..vtlcr. ' ar.^I t':.."»r thir- is an T?xcellent way of u^enti^/in^ ccmronalit ic::. 

.-:.in:c::i. J^tuiirnt.- vr.r.apn in activities lliOt hol^ thor. learn the 
.ilordrcf." of *olj within the various job families and research jobs ty.at 
.;rr wf i:;t •;r*''r.t to th('n. 

I:;T.>: :.?T.\'I.;:Nr-?: ^ r om TATlONC Activities are dp:,irnc^! to help -^tufl- 
or.v. rirvf.'l ..;^ or nr. :or r; tnnd ;nr of the interclep ondrnce ciironf. occupat ionr: • 
v .*. V i.Oiir:. l.'-'V ( r.f yor'^cr denond-s on another. 

. ..l-.:> : 'A>> 1:.'" L^KILLH - students utilize a r.um).cr of decision r.a> iiiT 
t'';c;:.r.lr;!ie:. w>. i ci. ultinately ieail to nakinr decisions al.cut ti.eir e-/;.th 

'.I i crur.^n ::ol Tticn;, with implications for t!;o rrades that follow. 
7: o r.*. c..:. i --.i.' r: t.. rt'«:iir»* ctudcr:t:. tc consider alternatives, c:<:octO(. 

>i;t wk:^:.or. , ir/: ti.'.n r..'/-.^ drclsionb. They realize iiecisionr. are la..c'.l on 
; rwil v.i^'iv.-. ..ti.'. t./ rincticc settinp rhort torn roais and aro c:; 1^ 
' ' . ^'-r-M ! it" rctv.'^'-n r'^.a.listic and unrealistic roalr, 

• ' ■ "j'jJJ" . : v.r;t::;t /) ; *-':cr^'^ awar*^ of five f/ictors that influence 
"-.ir • pt-' : ■'o^^'"i\\\v:.ta:. influence; ^educational restrict ions ; r.ocrrrjp.ic. 
IC'C '.oVif: ; ocrr.f ir. - /^trrs . and technolos^y. Students examine T)ro*^ecte i 
'o. ~a^^ot * v. u: -^or-ir.l to er.:)lo'/r.pnt onrortunit icr. • 

"J^.v!'- •* ^ "I'^l" ''^I -:' ^itudents ;.ef^in to underrtai.d :.ov; 

r'.-r':.;:: ir.c -^"-^r^-- of *olin riiffrr within nn occupat i ()na 1 orj;;ini- 

-.H^;-:.. /•:; It t'.e ranrf of tasks and resfonsihiiitier in n 

. o; f.orr. to riinciial, r>trc:iti f icat io:: within voriour lo: 

"r-', , -i-; ■■ A p.i!m})vr of activities fu*lp studenLs undi-r- 

sr.!;-! pi^ f { i a ■ o! n-.o'.^ility wjtliin an occnpat LOii.il chistt*r. iln^'V .il-.o 

1 pi.' .' i'- !.>r nu)^ili'y. i-*or t.'xaniple, :\u incrc'aso in u:n*k 
kill . mi.' n'-.l- ii: pronuvioi's; whereas, auromatioi^ rr.ay caiisf sor.U! worker:- 

((» Imsi j -t: *l rf'^-..ir» thai olluir vorkt^r^ rt'traincd tor i.o.w jt^bs. 
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rr:KJ0i;;i, and ::C0Nj.':IC ri'LriLL.'XNT occupations are examined and 
ranked acccrdinr. "to students' perceotion of the occupations in terms of 
perr.onal fulfillment » economic advantages, and social status. Students 
recofniae r.ow economic, social status, and personal fulfillment rewards 
car. be obtained throuf.h job performance. Students make personal 
deciaionn re.-'.ardlnr hew they feel about the risk involved, workinr con- 
ditions, financial reward, prestige, desirability, and demand. Thev 
rate •'obn as ^einr, professional, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled. 

AVAILABILITY J f OCCUPATIONAL lNroR:'.ATIP.': — Students leam how to 
determine w:;at ^cij are available and the knowled,-»c and skills re^juired 
for variour, ocout itionr. . They become aware of want ads, counselinc 
servicer? in and out of schools, family help, etc. They enter the "real 
v/orld" by usinr interview iny; and surveying techniques. Classroom guer.ts 
aro. invited to represent work clusters or avocational pursuits. 

rp^CCCSG or SLCUF.ING a JCI- students leam about child labor laws 
roveminr. their emplovment, are made aware of the need and the process 
for obtaininr a workinr. permit, and the procedures involved in securinj? 
a :oL. Social security is discussed and the method of obtaininr, a 
nocial security number is explained. Students become familiar with job 
applicationc anc how to complete then. 

The follcwir.r. are carnulc reports of the sinr.le discipline instructional unit: 
df'vciopcc for use in the :;unior hif^h schools: 

vCC:;?A7I0:;G T !:i: CT GCK MAFJ^CLT — The unit is desiAr.od for eirhth 
Tore students enrciled ir. an American History clasc. The infu5;ion of 
the unit into t.-c' f:r;cial Gtudies curriculuin provides the student with, 
an o:7*ortunitv to r^tudy the operations and functions of the stock market 
a'; :.o Icrnr; il out Crircf'r^ in the field. 

:.A^ lUTOFCAyr .r ;:CCU?AT:g\ ^ This unit is developed for ninth grace 
::tuvientr in t::c '^ontonror'-^r/ Life class- The unit offers the student 
the orj^crtur.i tv to stuc the social causes and effects of crime con- 
carr^mtly wit: occupdtionr, 

WA'/r .-- Cki (\' TyA \'."i^: >; TA"; I'-). ^^CCL'P ATI-^.W. These r.atrrialj are ilesirncc 
for"'^ :/.rit.. -r-C:-.- ^r.ror.tc nnrollcn ir. a r. f.. Affairs class. Iho unit 
:t\;vl:>v. t""r» :sr.uC';rjt witi*. an or-^nrtunity to studv thii earlv and 
'-n^.'-r:. wur* r t : '•■n: : rt at i on of carrc with careers rerrt.ane to water 
t r -;r.:;;.oi t .'it ic.n • 

ll' ' ' ' ''^'^ -Ilill "'hi'- '.inLt i-^ rlrvrlorc-:! for ninth '^radc rtun- 
^-^r.tii !r. rh»* c. ♦t-rr.o: Lift- cl.i-.:-.. Vhr imr Icmntaticr of ti.o urit 
u:::.ir. t.\- ^ cr.ir-' r-uri icuiun ol'^^rn rro ;,Midont thn or,f or- 

t*:.l* '.^ : :.. o: '■ ii.' . / :.t-.!/ t:.»; r^iinif l^:,}t xor.r. (;f : //t^rtv an^l ^:ff^rts 
* • ll».'v: ,r. • ; wi.ijc inavziiuy pJ-out caicor'. rcjct^fci t.^ r.cc!.-! 
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_/^L£.Ar. T: ANC'^^-'TATI C!: CPHKATIONS The unit is designed for eiphth 
rra<ie" cTuUTnt:. T: tho Arrerican Miston/ cUj.s. It provides the student 
•fit;, t.-io op;cTtu:..ty tr concurrently study the past and present 
di'Vt'lopments in railroad transportation with careers germane to passengu-r 

and trt ivjlit ir.i.isit syitons, 

i «'\. I - * * ^ - ■ ^« / <« A ■ . 4 • A 

; OCri;PATI C-\T. Thlr, unit is dcvelored for studcntr 

crroji^'M- :f a*'rri*;.rucicf.^ /xrtJ clans. It offern the student a unique retho^! 
for rtuL/in/. ; '.-^.lic ?.T^«^a)< in? , vicual demonstration and comnunicative 
p<:r!ua:. jc>:; , . inultniiccui^iV oxploring careers r.finr.ane to sales. 

a: v: :;r:: I;, '•'^r • a7I>'.::: - The unit is ilcveloTxd for a nint^. rrnC^ 

ft provider, tho student wit!, a vial)le approadi to 
.;tua^inr v.ir'ou.: uc:v^rticinr techninucs employed to disr^cminate informa- 
tioi., wiilK concurr'entlv exnlorinr careers related to advertisinp. 

ri-r;:: f»:; :.r\r^ k Z :::.A 7nn CCCUPATIQNS Thin unit is denir.ned for stud- 
cnVr enrolled in d Foreirn ranF,uar,e class. The implementation of the 
unit within t};e foroirr* lanr.uap.e curriculum provides the student with 
t:.c crpcrtonity to L.tudv the various customs, industries, people and 
la:iraare(:;) of .1 countrv, while concurrently explorinr careeis reouirinf. 
f\ forei^Ti larrua/:e IcicKrround. 

c;: :rr:ci: •"iiTi. 



.rill rGY rXf.GLir.cr:^ This unit is developed for a seventh rrade class. 
rt"provide5 the ctu^-lent witn the knov-'l^^dr^^ necossarv to appreciate the 
inrortcincR of o^f oci 1 v^»lv utilizing our natural resources for encrry 
'^:or;uurrt n wh: 1( oxi^orinp career^ ^.enr.anc to tho petroleum and allied 



■ :Klu';tric; 



i.::y:^:jXi>:.:r:, a..;): > k.i:s The unit ir. dos^rnnci for a cevc*nth 
7rvle rerf'irp.r "r.icnc'o das'*. It is reconr.ondor: that thr unit be irplc- 
ri:x\\oA in ccn:ur.ct io:. witf; the seventh r.rade science tr-xt, Man and lii i^ 
;;nvi roTir.ent ^.r^^'ull icaj. iy , the section pntitled *'f'an Lffcctr- the 
ifnvTronrrX'rrt T:.o jr;it emphasizes the importance of environmental con* 
troi, a:, v.eil ./ r,r" oif ic careers relevant to cnvircnr.ental health 



•:C^:;i.iCIr.:. ;ifj;.^:N'' '^'^^^^ materialc arc (levelorer! for 

.'i.ner-ai' or^'r^'^'^.rToi-^at Icr, clasr;es. Infusion of the unit in ti.e 
onc^oin; r.^At;. c.:^ r!«'^ jlur. ^rovidor. the student with a viable r^thod of 
1.0'jrnir.-; ia.sL'. • dtho-Mt i cal skills while concurrently studyinr careers 
rr* V.iVti;;!. 10 Lai:"- Ir./ . 

'^•::r ATi:/^".. *:.::::':*; Y Thr* ui.ir \y ciesirnec' for a peneraJ nathn- 
\\ii'lrz''c\^v7.'\ :1j""*"*:TTuj ion of the unit within thr nath curriculiir 
offfT:. :.t*4 ;< r:l a uniuur aprroricl: to Irarninp hasic matherrat ical 
':riJl:: '^hiav .^r.r urTfn t J v rxplorinr car^err, rir.r.ociated with induntrv. 
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AFVMf.D A.^TS CNITS 

OCCUP ATIOWr. I N r XTAILI.sn — Thin unit is specifically developed for 
ninth Rrade ctutfontc enrolled in the Kxploratory Business class. The 
unit offers the rstudcnt a viable approach to studying; the many facets 

retailing, while J.c is explorinr various careers related to Market inr 
ai.u :;istribution . Tht procedures invoiveu in operatinc a student book- 
store permeate the unit, allowing the student to gain realistic eKperiences 
in retailing. 

" I.r.rlCAL oCCLTATIf^NS Thf unit is designed tor students enrolled in 
1 rersoTidl Typing clasi. . The infusion of the unit within the business 
curriculuir r^^cvic:es the student with a practical approach to learn inr 
the skills involved in the manipulation of the typewriter, while con- 
curront]'/ study Ir.r the responsibilities and duties of personnel in the 
clerical field. 

A RC: : I T L CT IJ F A I , PI.' N N L ! , The materials are developed for students 
enrolled in a Visual Communications class. The infusion of the unit 
witr. ir the industrial arts curriculum provides the student with a 
uriif:uc method for studvinr the various components of drafting;, while 
concomitantly exploring careers germane to architecture. 



:;iN7h' crADK ccNTrrpcpARY Lir:: course 

The concoptG and obiectives for the forty-week course relate to self 
av-cironess , r.ocial and institutional awareness, and social responsibility. 
Career exploration ir. an important portion of the course. Th.o duration 
of caroer exr loration r.ermcnt varies from fivo to fifteen weeVs, 
Ufwndir.K on otucent interest and teacher'fc approach to itr.pleri-.entation . 
Tr.p jtacont.-. oxrlcre c<3recrs in prneral; they participate in activities 
rr-lMtcc lo ol tnininr cnnlovmer.t, iol applications (resumf:S, reconmenda- 
llcr.u), i;.Lcrvitv,'G , cla-.si f I<!c advert iiier.ent a , social r.ecurity cards and 
wor- r.er:.itc. ''(.If asnc'-snent and decision ma};inr. are utilized with 
rc;v.:rd to tor.tntlve career rolcction and rlanninf.. The counsfilors 
'x: how tc ir.tprr-rot vdrioua tpst r.cores and dir.cusR hi^h school 

ro!ir:.o t^e^ectir.i. it portoins tc career prcpnrat Ion . 
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l.'VALUATION 

A., lui... been mentioned previously in this report, continual evaluation procedures 
are conducted at various stages of planning, development, and implementation, 
ouch efforts assure delivery that is consistent with the needs of the :.tudents. 
rl;ts also ensures that th(» program operates within established guldrlincs. The 
:..rM J fiilo::opI:y ♦jvaludtion wui^ applied by the rchool district durin^^. t hff 

An (^x^or•rlal j..ix»:.. ;rionr WrV: conducted in crx)peratior with tlie Mici-jif^m i^op.u t - 
mmi (j£ fducation ^ind was initiated durinp. tho ^inal pilot year, 1973-1^)74. 
i.'>:>ent ially the dosi/,n of the Michigan Department of Education's study was 

upon the specific goalr> and objectives of the program and was reGpon..ivf 
fo tLe unique delivery by instructional personnel. This ensured reliability 
■ 'i instrumentation and compilation of dat^a. Since program decisions and 
:';tnro ^lirection were to :)e based on evaluation results, it was necer,5:ary tc 
ciri ovaiujlion ^yi^Len reflective of, and conr,ic.tent with, the delivery 
In-.t ruct i onal :;t 'if f in)',. 

tir .t .top in ti,M proceii.. defininr, pre..inGj/ thow- r^.-neral prcrr»'im 
■Mil r .at would .iffect the intont m\d a<j: ivery oi trio prof.ram. r.oconcliy , -j 
; r-v.' w.ir. thf;a .eveiopod to Identify the comiiiori in:;truct ional objective:, ir: 

^^u^r•iculum unit, ih.it rolcitod to tht* pro^^rarT: /.oal.o. Tho;;e cerved -t:i t 
: X.-: for ''icv-'Iot Iri/ roli.il.lL: Jtudont n.'.M>ur-*r; . A thliHl sro;. provided [n.-^trur- 
! u :\^t: in ; '-rtun i f v t^.^ roact , tiir'ou.'h a rar In/. :-:y::tom, ir. i| o ;yui\r. 
• ''■''.■tiv' . rr-.-i Li,.' t^M(h»v^: rv^.i^tlon:v, : ! f i c ob;:.':tivt; wrr»- 

r!'i/.»''l r**- "-^iv^- t.o l.'-v. I oi oniph-;..i: In th»- 'L.i-. r-r,n. !lni:iv, ' 
vilut-'-.r- an i i r-'/.'-'-t. t-rv^d a:.: i '*Val i dat i or. '.anr.- i t t "O** In <ic*vil'-: !; * 
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;ri:;t.rum^ntrjt ion. Tl.t/ findl products a meanvire to assess student learning, in 
variou:. facets; of can-»er dcvolopmont , was then piloted with camplrrc of r.tntlr^nf: 
establish arear. of difficulty or concern. 

Although the : Inal researcii har. not been published by the state at the time of 
thin writing, sufficient procedures have been established to assure a reliat^lc 
indication of proi^rai:, accompliiJhment • For specific and detailed infonr«ation 
refjardinij the evaluation of the Project » the reader is referred to tne Xichiran 
jrpr-irtnent of Education report entitled "A Comprehensive Study of Iffecto of 
i in^o! Dr?velopmert Curriculum on r^tudentG in Warren Cunrsolidated Schools, 
iw"-7^/' .^ulyiTiitted :^y A. L. 3irnpson in cooperation with Proiect CAPX Staff. 
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WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
MC02A EVALUATION rORH 



Suitailc for wl.at grade level? 



Lower Llementax7: Kdr., 1, 2, 3 
Upper tllementary : Gr. u, 5, C 
Junior High: Cr. 7, 9, 9 

Senior Hich: Rr. 10, 11, 12 

Adult and Continuing Education 



2. For what joL cluster is it best suited? 

(1) Construction 

(2) Manufacturing 

(3) Transport at ion 
(u) Ar.ri -Business and 

Natural Resources 
(^) l.arine 
(e) Lnvironrr.ental 
(7) Business I Office 



(8) Marketinp C DiatriLution 

(9) Communications & I'.cdia 

(10) Hospitality £ Recreation 

(11) Personal Service 

(12) Public Service 

(13) Health 

(1*4) Consumer S Hotiemakinf; 

(15) Fine Arts S Humanities 



3. 



I'oes it help *.he stuaent develop the conceots of 



career awareness? 
self awareness? 

importance of each individual in the family, school, community, and in 

ciiosen career? 
decision makinr? 
econondo awareiiess? 
skill awareness? 
enployability skills? 
educational awarenesb? 



for wnat suLject is it most useful? 

I. I.anruafc Arts 

. fecial Studies 

c 'icierce 



d . Math . 



e. HealtJ. 



f . 



".' 1 1 ]'■ of ..er- Lo:, 



f-A'\rv:.r, of :'rofiucpr 



Pric'j 
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TYPE or MEDIA 

1. iecord - How long? Size? 

2. Tape - liow long? _______ 

3. Cassette - How long? _____ 

rilmstrip - How many frames? Color? 

Black and white? How long? 

rilm • 16 mm.? 8 mm.? Color? 

Black and white? How lonp? ^......^ 

fiuoer 8 film - Black & white? Color? How lont?? 

?• Pictures • Hew many in package? Explanatory notes? 

Size? Color? Black 6 white? 

8. Transparency - How many frames? Black and white? 

Color? 

I -J it worth the money? 

li. it the best media for the concept? 

:o you Know another media that would serve the came purpose nr. well or hettor? 
;*lCrir,o note. 



. *^'»r 1 lii 'I'raiiiLi , Media Specidliiit 
'.•.uii. i.- ■ men t ary 
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COUNSELORS' ROLE IN CAREEP EDUCATION 
WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 



Prompt ior. - -Criontat ion - -Public Helat Ions 

.?p'!i^r V'^'^ involved in orienting students and their parents to the J.ar.ic 

ni^w' i^tt^n. ^« accomplished through the classroom.. 

n?w:,.lotter5?, PTA, or Citizen's Advisory Committees. 

Kesource Te rf-on- - Media- -Materials 

CounLeiorc can direct teachers and students to the resources available in the 
cuilcir.r. on career education, i.e., pamphlets, occupational kits, fllmstrips, the 
I . ■'. etc., and explain how to use these materials. 

rdc ilitator for Media and Community Resources 

Requests for occurational role models, field observations, and media could be 

! i^^'^"!*^^ counseling office. Counselors should meet the occupational 
role models and participate in field trips in order to be familiar with ongoinr 
resources. The counselor should be kept informed on all facets of implementation. 

F lanninc '^nd Tollow-Up Sessions 

Counselors r.hould he present at all planninp. and follow-up sessions. 71 wil' 
trien ^e able to offer su^^gestions with respect to occupational role modPlc , fid-' 
tripr, and other resources. They may also offer ideas on activities anr! rrvision-. 
to neet the objectives of instructional units. 

C onwunication Link 

Counr.elors may he the airect contact between buildings and within the buildirr to 
rei.[)cnd to the teachers' concerns and immediate needs relative to obtainir.r 
m.ornation and funneling concerns. New career education materials can :e di-,- 
semxnated to teachers through the counselors. 

■^co rdir idt. Ion 

Ccordinaticn of the team approach is important; counselors should be aware of 
scneculinp difficulties and offer suggestions to help overcome these nmMpTnr,. 
.ounr,«aors chcuid also be aware of ongoinr activities in individual rlacsrooms 
and ar..sint m coordinating activities. The entire staff should be awnre of 
•ictiVitis; tdkmr place in career education in order to stimulate intcr».r,t and 
involve other staff members. 

Ll ^.^'^^''"' I r. format i on 

Cour.neloro should provide teachers with positive feedback, not only in correlatinp 
tne .rcFraF, hut : •. keepmp teachers up-to-date on happenings in other clar-.croomc 
an- r.u^vect area:.; this would give vital support to the prograr.. 

I; val uqt i on 

Coanselorr: shouiri he involved in evaluatinp the rrorram to see if o^-:cct:vr^^ a-e 
•einr net; tnis would require analyzing pre-post* tests ar.d ma>:ing recor.r.cndat ions . 
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of Warren Consolidated Schools : OUR STUDENTS NEED YOUR HELP! 



wft^t ! r ^t^«"f limitationr:, intcretstc, personality, and aPtUude-; 
S itres''1hr.r"f ■ ?^ theniselve. better in relation'to carier po.s i - 

i .;.y them in ueloctxng tentative 8th and 9th grade classes. In addition to 
' I they w.ll become acquainted with a variety of career:; throurh thi- ucc 
•'f r.ir....er ro- ourro r r-rsonnel. •' 

Wc hope that you will become actively involved. With your help, the 
vrotjfarn will be much more meaninj^fuJ and successful. 

If you ai^e interested in providing more meaningful experiences for 
Mudonts, pl-ase respond to the following questions. 



•ail.e 



•a:r.e:; Taught 



Plua.-,.. ;.ast working experiences other than those in education, 



Wouid you a^T'-'o to pive a presentation concerning any of tho oLov*. 

Yes No 



Would your huiiband/wif e agree to present his/her past or present 
occupation? ' <• i-icotr.c 

Not Applicable 



11 V'-^y^i pl-^ase ctate 



,'ccupation 



'im*,' available 



• v t.-: at student;- r;:.v; Leconc more aware of course options, would you 
' t- wa..n;.-. to M/ive your cJa;.:^i obnerved by a .;tudent for one hour? 



Thank you , 
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WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 

PARENTS 



Students at this junior 
hlp.h school need you 
to help them explore the 

World of Work 



Nar.e: (father) (mother) _ 

Telephone: (home) (buslAess) 

Father's Occupation: 

Mother's Occupation: 

Otiicr Occupational Experiences : 



Would it be possible for you to come to school to talk to the Career Awareness 
class about your o:cupational experiences? 



_ycs ^no 



The Career Awareness class meets Monday through Friday from to 

• This course will terminate on 

(date) ' ' 
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WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
Project "Care" 
(Career Awareness through Realistic Experiences) 

RESOURCE SURVTY 



at. 



School 



Telephone 



Names of Adults in Home 



Occupations 



.•ou.J you willin,-: to comfr to school and tal/, to students about your present or p.icr 

Occupations ^^^^^^^ 



Talents 



'ravclc 



• o yju i'.v/L- i preference related to the :3ine of the group? 

--■ -^'^ - '-^P to 100 Large Assemblies 



If ycu are willing to i^p^-ak to your ciiild'c class, would you be willing to speak to 



Yes , sair.e schooi 



Yer. , other s»;hools also 



ciilly onjov d^Tnonjtratlon^ or r:eoing work en: ' tools, uniforms,, equiprr.ent, 
.'x.!-; you :.o fn.c to a;::.::.t the teaci*er: in tho classroom 



on field observations 



:n^^.: , ;.:.o;,-ct often need itor.s like or:pty spools, plastic iugs , egg cartons, card- 
• oa. . .o/.*...., ci-.:c :eator.;, mix.ng Lowl., newspapers, et£. Occasionally your child may 
-I ..' j.:.r vou -iijout a.-;:;i .■■.i-j'.nr u:; wi-h tho;,fj thiup^s. 

-r. v.... :.ivo ,ny contact, with people who ray like to -,pea>.- or suggestions relat^a to 
::...:.>-■. v;-.- ;r \y ^arr -.tudftnt;. tc r:ee ■.vorkorr, on the ioL? 



V." V. : It .;rcci,i-..: voui- r.oinr.ontc , ..ugf,e-^t ion-i , and idp:is, 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCE QUt:STIONNAIRE 

What is the name and address of your business? 
— Phone : 

Vfhom <?hould we contact when requesting employees to come and speak to 

students? 



Whom should we contact to arrange for a visit? 



How nuch tine i;i advance of a visit must the contact be made? 



'^ou^'i lioncone comi to tr.e clrisr.room beforehand to prepare the students for 
tr.o visit? 



Ara there any films, ta^es, etc., that could be used for instructional 
purposes? If :lo, who should be contacted? 



there a s ,'cific day or time during the week that would be the most 
Lenoficial t.i...e for a career visit? 



W; at arears of your business do you feel are unique? 



Are triere any :;p' cial safety precautions to be observed during the visit? 



Ic you knew any other way.: that community resources could contribute to the 

-•rioation of our diilciren? 



I'ioa.:o :'cr.um ic: Warren Consciidatod GchoolG 

Can^^er Development Center 

?/4 
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'.amo ot 'ichocl or Organization 



:or?:oti to l.e Contacted Phone 

• or.iplolt: A^klresj 



''i .Itniion l'<jtc f'rcforred: 
• i : *. t or *ii .'Jar.ie 



Responsibility or Job Title 



overview of the Project with Project personnel (brief 
fjxplandtion giving background anv.Vor orientation; review of 
moaia and instructional materials; questions, answers, and 
discussion) . 

Cla:;croor. visitations. 
Elomontary - Grade a 



■ '.rcouci,iry - .Junior Hir.h 
Senior High 



Specific Subject Areas 

V;';itin)' with teachers an in-service workshop. 

I :.l anient ary - cirtidon 

i.-^condyi-y - Junior Hirh 



Sprjciflc Subioct Areas 



Talk in,' with adniini::trator" and/ov princinals. 



•••ur:; cc'T'.MT ion y'-rv. to: Warrt-r. Coriuolidatcd 'iohool'. 
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NOT FOR REPRODUCTION 



PROJECT CARE 
WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 



FAMILY MEMBERS AS PRODUCERS 
AND CONSUMERS 

Rose Ferrante - Fillmore Elementary 
Primary Grades 
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.:UT RATIONALE 



The purpose of this unit it to nuike the etudent aware of the world of work by 
relating to work and occupations that are meaningful to him. He will learn 
how the family ^8 needs and wants are supplied by workers; he will discover 
how one worker depends on another for survival* 

The student will have an opportunity to see the worker as sn Important human 
being who fulfills uiany roles In life (citizen, family member, etc«)« The 
student should become aware that the usual stereotyping of male-*female work 
roles Is not realistic In today's society. 

Emphasis Is placed on improving pupil performance by unifying and focusing 
basic subjects around a theme that is occupatlonallyoriented and activity- 
centered. 

The following components are incorporated throughout the unit: 

--a career-oriented theme 

--correlated curriculum 

--role playing 

--parental participation 

--use of occupational role models 

--hands-on activities 

--field observations 
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IDAM INC I'KOCIiDUKKS 

ihc design of this unit .illows tUv instructor to introduce "Family Memlu'r.s .js 
t'l.Kiutors .Mid (onsumci-s" .is an intt'i^rated curriculum, correlating many 
dl.w ip lines or with the emph.iyis on one particuinr discipline. 

ihi- unit':? 1 U vin LiLv .iCfoids the teacher the opportunity to .idapt the unit 
K. Ji i otnniod.it.' hi.-, particular situation. In this unit, there are beh.ivior.il 
ob jet t iv«.s with activities sug>;ested to help dccomplish the objectives. Y\w 
.utivities- the tejclu-r uses should bv geared to the interests, lu-. ds, and 

lilies <>t t\u- spieiiiL >-,roup of .students; tin- home conditions .ind environ- 
■•'•Mi fl .Mcfi .sUkI. ill will il. tennin.' the w.iy e.Kh t;iHk is compl.-ted. Many ui 
II, > m.ii',.; .utivitiis toiuc-rn th.- student's parents and their occupations; It 
I . umU-rstood Lh.iL this tan reter to many people: the student's father, nothtr, 
'.u.iidiaii, Krnndp.ii L-nt , .lunt, uncle, brother, sister, etc. 

Ihv unit is su t cd ior ust in primary grades. The teacher will determiiu- th.- 
i-ii-tli I'C th.' uiiii , h is.d on student interest and teacher's method of pres. j. tot io 

t !•!.! ■ .itlvis.ihif to .•irranf;e in advance for field observations .ind occup.-,t ion,- 1 
"'>i'' iii''Ui.- .iv-i Ll.ihili tv durin>', imp leiiu-ntat ion of f hi- unit.. 



( I : I ■ :!!( )l 1 1 



' ' '«•"«• . . 111,1. 1, • iv. M-,'...m I . vise. I III this unit are b.ised on the foilowlnv. ki-y 
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rKACIIirJG PROCEDURES (cont.) 

(.li'iptors 7 and 8, Unit , of I.nwrencc Senesh's set of books titled Fumi lies 
uiovidfs information that could bu Incorporated into the unit. The above 
n-icrunccs are part of the 1973 ceiies, "Our Working World," published by 
St icUM- Risi'.irch Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 



MAJOR AND SUiJ-COALS OF THE UNIT 

M.ijor Coal of the Unlt--The student will become aware of the relation- 
ship between the family and its role within the producer-consumer 
society. 

A. The student will become aware of the significance of work 
;is re luted to his own family. 

IJ Th»- stufJent will beeome fnmi liar with work as rel;itcd to 
^•.oods, services, producers and consumers. 



fib 



PRE- POST TEST TEACHER INFORMATION 

This is a test to determine how much the student knows about 
work and the relationship between the family and Its role 
within the producer-consumer society. 

If the student does not have sufficient reading and wrltinn 
akiUa for written performance, oral testing may be necessary 
In this case, parents, or upper grade students, should be 
used to record responses. 

Be careful that the student is not prompted, so that the test 
will accurately reflect what he knows. Pre-test responses 
will be compared with post-test results; effectiveness of the 
unit will be based on student growth. 
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PRE-TEST 



L. Draw the face showing the way you feel 
about work. 



2. Does someone In your family have a Job? Yea No^ 

Who is the person? 

What is the person' s job? 

i. If the person produces a product 
at his Job, draw a picture of the 
product in the box. If the person 
provides a service, leave the box 
empty. 



The workers below provide you with goods or services. Put ''S'* on the 
picture if the person provides a service. Put **G** if the person produces 




Major (;oal--Tho Htudunt will become awore of the rclatlonihir between the family 
and its role within the* producer-consumer society. 



A. The student will become aware of the 
to his own family. 

OK.IKCTIVES 

I. niven a twenty-minute 

teacher-directed discussion, 
the student will tell a story 
related to his own personal 
knowledge of his family at 
work . 



2. Given the necessary 

mater ial.Sy the student will 
draw crayon pictures of 
eacli member of his family 
performing his work. 



3. f;iven a dr^lwin^ of an 

o.)ject representative of his 
parent's work, or the object 
itself, the student will tell 
the L L)ss how his parent uses 
the object in his work. 



significance of work as related 



SUCCESTKD ACTIVITIKS 

Discuss the following questions: 
What is work? 

Who are the workers in voui 
familv? 

What kind of work do t\u y tio? 
How many work inside the house.' 
Who works inside the house? 
Whv do some members of your 

family work outside the house/ 
Do any of you receive an income/ 

Label crayon portraits of the memf)ers 

ot the student's family who work. 
Read or listen to the story, Fatliers 

at Work (B-3). 
View fllmstrip, "What Does Your 

Dad Do?" (FS-6). 
Viev filmstrip, "Father Works for 

The Family" (FS-^). 
Read or listen to the story, Mommle.-: 

at Work (B-4). 
Make large class booklet "(mr Fnmil 

Workers" by drawing a picture of 

parents at work. Write n one-linr 

caption for the picture. 

Brin^ to school for displav an oujeci 
that is representative of a 
parent's work, such as n book, tool 
of some sort, gloves, chalk, nail, 
helmet, bpecial clothing, etc . 

Draw a symbol representative- ot* 
parent's work to b..* d Isp Liyt/t: , 

Construct a bulletin board of parents 
at work. 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



Utilizing previous experiences, 
the student will write a letter 
inviCinK tilH piirents to come to 
share their work experiences 
with the class. 



Given teacher-directed dis- 
cussion, the student will 
design a minimum of four 
questions related to the 
worker's Job environment, 
work performed, qualifica- 
tions, and contributions 
to society. 

After listening to parent's 
presentation, the student 
will name at least two new 
ideas gained from the ex- 
perience. 



Plan to go on a field trip (FO-1), 
and invite orcupalional rolv 
mode In (OltM-1) to romr to ii|M/ik 
tu Che clttSN iiliout tiielr work. 

Dictate a letter to the teacher or 
an aide. 

Write an individual letter or a 
group letter, on the board or 
on chart paper. 

Formulate questions to ask 
occupational role model. 

Participate in guest speaker's 
presentation by listening and 
asking questions. 



After guest speaker's presentation 
discuss new ideas learned. 

Write thank you letters telling new 
ideas learned from guest speakers. 
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B. The itudent will btcOM fwIHtr with verk at relited to gooda, iervlcea. 
producers and conauaera. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



OBJECTIVES 

Given mater lala and follow- 
ing teacher-directed dla- 
cuaalon, the atudent will 
draw h picture of hla family 
in their role aa conauaera. 

Given a drawing of family 
members at work (sec 
above), the atudent will 
tell the claan whether each 
person Is producing goods 
or rendering services, and 
Identify the goods or 
service. 



Given a worksheet, the 
atudent will classify five 
workers based on whether 
they produce goods or render 
services with 807, accuracy. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Orally deacrlbe the drawing. 
Dlacuaa theae queatlons: 

What la a conaumer? 

When are you a conaumer? 

Why are all workers consumers? 

View fllmstrlps: 

"A CoTar for Patrick: Buying Goods 

and Services" (FS-1), 
"Danlera Birthday: Choosing gooUk 

and Services" (FS-3), and 
"Michael's Moon Store: Producln;', 

Goods and Services" (FS-5). 
Discuss these questions: 
What is meant by prc^ucing goods? 
What Is meant by rendering a 

service? 

What are some aervlcea you render 
at home? 

Using pictures, identify ten items 
that represent foods and tell 
who produced them. 

Name items (goods) of food, clothing, 
and household furnishings the 
family purchaaes in stores. 

Classify workers using worksheet 
(W-1). 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



4. (;iven play money » the 

student will simulate paying 
for >;ooda and services. 



Role play paying for goods and 
services » using the sii.uations in 
the student's pictures oC family 
members at work. 
Discuss these questions: 
Where do you go to buy milk? 
How much does milk cost? 
Where do you go to buy a dentist's 

services? 
What do you give the dentist for 

fixing your teeth? 
Where do you go to buy postal 

services? 
How much do you pay to mail n 

letter? 

What do people use to pay for ooth 
goods and services? 



Other Sufe,gested Activities; 

Write and present a dramatic play describing why work is Import.mt 
to the happiness, safety, and welfare of families and communit . 

Construct a picture dictionary of new words introduced durlnn the 
unit . 

Compose worker-related vRCses lor a musical activity (TRM-l). 
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POST- TEST 



. Thf workers below provide you with goods or servicei. Put "S" on thf 
picture if ihc pemon provides a service. Put "G" if the person produces 
goods. 




Does someone in your family have a job? Yes 
Who is the person? 



Whdt is the person's job? 

If the person produces a product 
nt his job, draw a picture of the 
product in the box. If the person 
provides a service, leave tho box 
I'rapty . 



ur.iw tfu- iucv showing the way you fut J 
about work. 
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the worker produces goods, place a "G" under the picture, 
the worker renders a service, place an "S" under the picture. 
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AVI Associates, Inc., New York. 

3. "Daniel's Birthday: Choosing Goods and Services." (Sound filmstrip) AVI 
Associates, Inc., New York. 
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FILLD OBSERVATIONS (PC) 

Assist students in arranging to spend one day on the job with a family member or 
some other worker. 

OCCUPATIONAL ROLE MODELS (ORM) 

Assist students in scheduling parents to speak to the class about their occupations. 
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UNIT RATION/iLE 



Because Natural Resources are such an integral part of the child's Ilfe» 
children should be aware of the personnel and work In the field of natural 
resources. 

The purpose of this unit Is to acquaint students vlth the segnenc of the 
occupational cluster. Agriculture— Natural Resources. 

The usual stereotyping of male-female roles Is not realistic In today's society. 
This is an important factor to consider In teaching the unit. 

Emphasis is placed on improving pupil performance by unifying and focusing on 
basic subjects around a theme that is occupational ly-oriented and activity- 
centered. 

The following components are incorporated throughout the unit: 




TEACHING PROCEDURES 



Mu' dcalKn of this unit allows the Instructor to teach Natural Resource 
occupations In the context of a single discipline (i.i. Language Arts, Sclenct) 
or as an Integrated curriculum, correlating all disciplines. 

The unit's flexibility affords the teacher an opportunity to adapt tlu- unit 
to iccommodate his t-articuL-ir situation. In this unit there are two major 
AOixlii with overlapping objectives and activities. Although these go.jls .in- 
stated separately, they are taught concurrently. The actlvit es the teacher 
uses Phould be geared to the Interests, needs and abilities of the class, 
rieogriiphical areas, home conditions, ethnic composition and environment must 
bi- con.sidered In the over-all teaching of the unit. The unit is con.struci i d 
for usf in the fifth grade. 

The teacher will determine the length of the unit; duration should range from 
two to five weeks, based on student Interest and teacher's method of 
j)rcstntatlon. It may be advisable to arrange in advance for field observ.it ions 
.iiul occupational role models in order to ensure availability during 
i:np leinent.it ion of the unit. 

K. f urences made to resources used in this unit are based on the following ki-y : 



Work JhtM'Ls 



(iccupatloii.il Role Mi)dels 



Filmstrips 



Field Obs»;rvat ions 



Hooks 



r»'.jcher Ri fL-rence Material 
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SUGGESTED PREPARATION FOR THE TEACHER 

1. Become familiar with th« tfitire unit. Otcide which workchectt need 
to be duplicated for the itudentt. 

2. Give Pre-Teat before introducing the unit to the students. 

3. Provide a wide selection of books from the public library; request 
films and fllrostrips. (See Bibliography and TRM-3.) Write to 
Universities for catalogs and brochures regarding courses offered 
in Natural Resource, Conservation, and Forestry departments. 

4. Organize materials to be used in experiments. 

3. Display pictures of occupations performed by natural resource workers 
(Small pictures may be enlarged by using an opaque projector.) 

6. Plan to use pictures as points of reference for role playing, panel 
discussions, pantoraines, etc . 

7. If the school system provides an Outdoor Education Program, gear 
activities toward preparing for camp. 

8. Plan to have every student complete the performance objectives but 
.iUow for a wide selection of student activities. It is not 
expected that every student will do all the activities. 

y. «;ive the Post-Test. 




B£ST copy mmii 



•'•y'--)?. r,o\i£ CF THE ijf.'XT 



f. The .^tudpnt wiJi '-.o-rn,. ..v.. ^- ^--r., .rr.latedne«« and intcr- 

dcpondenco of ....,:,! • . ■ fi.irf „e Natural P.sourcos. 

A. 3^'- f^^"^;-^ ; "ill rCR.S.-NNr.L AN'D JOB.. rcittcU 



.'(>^ AMD c;-;;--.*. -': • ., , . 
Tl»o :tii.'i"n, w^.l ..... . 



I ■ • . . * ■ ^ 



D. Thn studon^ h,.,-^. nc -nalntn-i wx^h Mie QUALIFICATIONS nvc-ssaw 

for emoioymRnt in n o -.^l rn'i: -.^rr.'^ inc!-ir;f:i J.os. 



E. Th'.« .'ituden''. «.m i i 



^"-p-p- ff^- r,f nfltur.il resource 



11. 



?roJ'«'*!"I\'"!^^ .n.ic..rrt..p..J Vu- In. .>rr :l..Mon..!UD between various .subject 
..re;,.s and thci; ;,pr :.i ...t inn r, :,^Pnle and oncunations in the Natural 
Kcsoiirces Industry. 

A, Science-Thr «tnd.;.t wili .-r.:--, ,..,,0 rZ :.h.. .scientific aspects of 

». I..inuu;iRr.. Art..-T:,.. st,,d-: : -.or^T.-m J cat ion skills as cl...y 
r'.'lnt»> r.o natural r»'flr.,!rcv nrc-in.-.r.ior-p . 
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PRE-TEST 



ERIC 



L. hist occupations related to preserving and maintaining our natural 
resources and name the areas of the U.S. In which they are found. 

JOBS AREA OF COUNTRY FOUND 



2. Write the title of a selected natural resource specialist,* 



J. i'sini: the natural resource specialist you chose, describe a task whicti 
iiu>;ht bi* pcT formed in the following areas. 

research^ 



or^',.'iiii/.it 1 i>n^ 



i;>Mnip ] c: Fori'.ster 

U rcsiMrch - methods to improve the forest crops 

J, or .vin i>:at ion - plans for use of forest products 

K iii»i't vision • of workers who cut trees, build roads, etc . 



PKM- I KST (cont . ) 



. How cJo people Involved In working with our natural n-nourccH hi lj) 
to improve the quality of life In our country? 



5. What does the terra "Natural Kesourcea" mean to you? 



. List as many natural resource workers as you c«n think of, and at 
least one task each worker ^performs. 

WORKER TASK PERFORMED 



/. List five products from our forests and five products from our mines 



CO 
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1. The student will become more aware of the Interrelatedness and Inter- 
dependence of people and occupations in the field of Natural Resources. 

A. The student will become more aware of the PERSONNEL AND JOBS related 
to the field of natural resources. 

Performance Objectives: 

1. Given a list of workers, the student will be able to demonstrate 
an awareness of personnel and Jobs by discussing the workers 
directly involved in the field of natural resources. ^ 

2, (tivcn access to reference material, the student will be able to 
demonstrate a knowledge of personnel and Jobs by presenting a 
report on one worker in the field of natural resources. 

Student Activities: 

1. Make a mobile depicting a natural resource worker and his related 
area of work. (TRM-1) 

2. Make a hidden word puzzle using the liat of workers in the natural 
resource field. 

3. Numtf the natural resource worker you would like to be and tell 
why (TRM-2, '}). 

4. Pantomime a person at work in natural resources. 



* Teacher background information 

Forester 

Oil Well DlKKer 

Firmer 

LujiihiT j.ick 

MiniT 

(:on.s».»rv;it ion is t 

But.ini.'.t 

B i()io>4 iHt 

(;eoioj;lst 
Mar ine lUoI oy, ist 
♦ )ce«iiu)>'.rrn)her 
Peirk Ncitiir.'iUst 
I.rindsi ;ipt Archl tt»ct 
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B. The student will develop an iiislKht Into the rcliitiouMhip ot div 
JOB AND OCCUPATIONAL ENVIRONMENT. 

Performance Objectives: 

1. Given an outline map of the U.S. jnd one class period, the student 
wlU. be «' 'c to locate ttf. least five areas In the U.S. where 
workers In natural resource* might find employment (W-l). 

2. Given a list of tools and equipment and a list of natural 
resource occupations, the student will match the tools and 
equipment with the appropriite occupations (W-2). 

Student Activities: 



1. Draw pictures of modern machinery and tools used by workers. 

2. Write a poem (i.e., a haiku) on the season's effect on forests 
and streams which depicts the worker's environment. 

J. List products obtained from trees, minerals, rocks, 
lakes and other natural resources. 

4. On a U.S. map locate several areas where a worker would find 
employment as a miner, a forester, and an oceanographer . 

5. While vlewlnK fllmstrlps, take notes on environment of workers 
(I.e., Forest, ponds, mines, ocean). (FS-l) 



. Make a list of the natural resources and name all the workers 
Involved In that resource (I.e., Wild life - forester, 
farmer, conservationist, zoologist, park naturalist ). 
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The student will acquire d knowledge of Che WORK PERFOR^fED by noturnl 
resource perBonnel. 

Performance Objectives: 

1. Given a worksheet listing natural resource workers and their skills, 
Lhe Hludent will be able to identify the work performed by matching 
the skill with the worker (W-3). 

2. Followintj a presentation by an occupational role model, the student 
will be able to name three job responsibilities related to the 
career (ORM 1-2). 

Student Activities: 

1. Prepare a list of questions to ask a natural resource worker. 

2. Write an imaginary log describing a day in the life of a forester 
in a specific situation (W-4). 

3. Work in groups planning a pantomime of tasks performed by workers. 

4. Make a poster of a natural resource person working at a specific 
occupation. 

5. Mtasurc ocean currents and the temperature of ocean water (W-5). 
f). Mi'asure the force of wator (W-6). 

7. Determine the number of fish an aquarium can adequately sustain 
(W-7). 

8. Chart the chnnges in fish life in Lake Erie (W-8). 

9. Tract- thi- re l.iL ionship of plants and animals in foods we ent (W-9). 
Discuss cht^niicals such as BHA and BHT (information available at 
licilth food stores). 

10. Observi- .ind be able to explain two kinds of soli conservation 
techti if]Ue.s . 

11. fdentiLy vnrlous rock types. 

12. Mi'jfutri- ,ind ricorJ lIu- growth rate of plants jjrown in v-irious kind.-, 
of Hol I ' I KM-^O . 

II. liJ/JKi«<"i oil*' ix.impJi' of n load ch'<in. 

lA. Discuss tho scientific processes involved In mining. 



Student Activities: (cont.) 



15. Measure the amount of air you breathe (W-10). 

16. Enlarge pictures (almost mural type) from library books of 
foresters and other natural resource workers and use these 
pictures as reference points In discussion, pantomimes, etc. 

Pictures enlarged depict: 

1. map making 

2. measuring trees 

3. marking trees 

4. carrying injured camper to ambulance 

5. helicopter seeding 

6. planting seedlings 

1. lookout tower for ranger 

H. smoke Jumpers 

'i. map of forest areas 

10. any other natural resource worker doing a job. 

17. Play "What's My Line?" having a panel of students discover the 
occupation of a fellow student who Is role playing a natural 
resource occupation. 
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D. The HtuUcnt will become acquainted with the QUALIFICATIONS noceHH<<ry 
for employment in natural resource IndustrleH, 

Perform/nm! Obiectives; 

1« Given no references, the student will design a minimum of two 
questions related to occupational qualifications to ask 
occupational role model. 

2. Given access to research material and a selection of an 
occupation in the field of natural resources, the student 
will list the job qualifications in that area. 

Student Activities: 

1. Invite a worker in the field of natural resources to speak 

to t\\Q class about his educational requirements, 

2. Role play a person applying for a specific job In the field 
of natural resources. 

3. List chiracter traits a worker should have to perform his 
dutii's effectively. 

4. IdunLity Lhc qualifications and jobs of a forester (W-11). 




The student will gain an appreciation of the natural reaource 
personnel's CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIETY. 

Performance Objectives: 

1. Given the local newspaper, the student will find one article 
related to contributions made by oersons in natural resource 
occupations. 

2. Given one class period, the student will list orally or in 
writing, three positive contributior natural resource worke 
make to society. 

Student Activltier, : 

1. Design bumper stickers commending foresters for their 
conservation efforts, 

2. Design a forester recruiting poster stressing service to 
mankind. 

3. Hake a mural showing the effects on society of workers In 
natural resources. 

4. Play the Coca-Cola Came. Assume one occupational role and 
convince the class of Its significant contribution, (G-l) 

5. Make a montage of pictures showing uses of natural resources 
in everyday living. 




The student will undorstand tht» interrelationship between various subject 
areas and thoir application to people and occupations in the natural 
resourcefi industry. 

A. Sclenco--Thc student will become aware of scientific aspects of 
natural rcsaurce occupations, 

Fc?rform.mLe i>b ji ct ives : 

1. KollDwlnv, I cl.isH discussion on Sfttinw up a terrarium, ihf 
stuJi'iit will assemble .j Lerrarium to provide the proper 
fnvlvofimciu for plant 111 ■W-12). 

2. Clven a worksheet for reference, the student will observe and 
cl.issity at least three one-cell animals in the laboratory 
sittinv; (W-n). 

Student Activities: 

1. (liven liay fusions, assemble protozoan environment, and conduct 
experlnent using the microscope (B-36) (TRM-5), 

2. Sit up an experiment showing the operation of the water cycle 
and its effect on plants (W-14), 

3. Raise brine shrimp and conduct one experiment which includes 
variable conditions and then chart the results (TRM-6). 

4. t:on?;iruct a model natural filtration system. 
(M)Sirvi' a till ration plant in your cicv. 

f.ocaii- kinds of trees found in your area and discuss their 
uses ^ 

/. Visit a lumber yard and request samples of wood to display, 
showiii>; their uses. 
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Language Art8--The student will use communication skllU as they 
relnte to natural resourite occupations. 

Performance Objectives: 

1, r.lvt-n .1 worksheet nnd Information about InterviewinKt the stuilcnt 
will loc.iti* and interview one adult worker In natural rcHource.s, 

2, Mven access to rest arch material and ;i worksheet, the student 
win report on job descriptions for two occupations In the 
field of natural resources (W-16). 

Student Activities: 

1. Aftf'r a field trip present a report on what you observed (FO 1-2), 

2, Wrlti' and present a short play depicting the relationship be- 
tween various workers In the natural resources cluster, 

3. Write thank-you letters to guest speakers. 

4, Write a paragraph on lumbering, or mining, 

5. Research and write a two page sunnary of the history of our U.S, 
National Parks and their development or related topics. 
(Example: state park system.) 

6, Answer questions on an occupation of your choice In a mock 
interview situation. 

7, Orally identify and dtscuss five types of natural resources, 

8. Match forestry terms with their descriptions (W-17), 

Put a list of forestry vocabulary words in alphabetical order 
(W-IR). 

10, Write ;i rfCory from an animal's point of view of people's use 
or abuse of nature, 

11 , Read anout land forms and plan an Imaginary country (W-19). 

12, R«*ad about landscapin^i, then plan a park (W-20), 

11, Mak*/ i book report or read an article on one occupation in 
natural resources. Answer the questions on (W-21). 

14. Do one or more of the activities listed on (W-22). 



POST-TEST 



Make .1 list of Natural Rfsource Workers -ind the locitlon of their jobs 
ill the U.S. ' 



WOflKKR 



lOCATmN 



Which cf the abnvt' workers need mere than a high school education? 



Wh.it special skills would each of the above workers need to know for a 
particular rask. 



SKILL 



TASK 



POST-TEST (cont.) 
What does the term Natural Rciourcea nsan to you? 



Describe what you might see In a natural resource ares that requires a 
worker s knowledge and skill to protect, manage, and make available for 
people to use. 



How do people Involved In working wi-h our natural resourced help to 
improve the quality of life in our country? 



WORKER 



CONTRIBUTION 
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TEACHER REFERENCE MATERIALS 



BOOKS 



1. Scho^^l•r, T.M. Make Your Own Mobiles . Nfw York, Sterling 
Publishing Co., 1965. 

2. Shirley, llnrdy Forestry and Its C.irccr Opportuntt les . 
New York, McCraw Hill, 1964. 

3. U.S. Dipt, of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handboo k. 
Wnshlnv;ton, D.C, U.S. Government Printing Of f Ice, 'l972« 73. 

* i lu' tollowiiiK occupations .ire discussed in this book. 



/\V,r i cu 1 1 x\\ i\ I vn^ i lu^ers 
. U'l ii I I ui iC.J I vuy\ ini'ers 

Pl»ys irft 

I'loophys u is t 

Occono;,'.rnphfr 

Meteorolo.. is t 

Kco loj'isL 

M;ir Mil* bioloy* IF. t 

,iOt .nt I St 

'•I * c rob iu t 
l.'unsL'i Vcit ion » sL 
Purts ti.r 
Kntiuuo Ji>;'. i -;t. 



Nut r 1 1 ion i st 

(ieogrdphiT 

Ltjnd scape arch itec t 

Kecreut lOn le*tder 

Surveyor 

Smoke jumpiT 

Sewage^p l«int operator 

Farmer 

Sol 1 sc ifTit isL 

Livestock voter in.ir i. in 

(Irnet icist 

Fc't ro ii'urn eii^ inecr 

Miner 

Der r ickinan 

Oil wc 1 1 d i>;ger 

Lumberjack 
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Worksheet for measuritiK yrowth rate of plants >.rown In various soils. 

1. rt is suggested that four types of soli be used. Those easily obtained from 
this area could be sand, clay, topaoll, and peat. 

no!'«row"!i'sa^S:)''" ''''' " ''''^'^ ' ^^^^ " P^^^^^^^ ^^'^ 

2. Use a hardy plant such as a Keranlum. Others might be phlladendron. limn 
boan Krnss. You will need four plants or seeds planted In fou? 
containers. 

i. You might use n ch.irt similar to this: 









Scind 


Clav 


m 

1 


1st day 


cm. 




Topsoll j Peat 


2nd day 


cm. 




1 

• 


3rd day 


cm. 






etc. 


cm. 




' t 

i 



If^you start with grown plants, make a chart showing the decline fshap.. color, 
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HA IS INT. BhINi: SHRIMP 



THM-5 



Hi'fvr to the SC. IS Science culde entitled rnvtronments - Chapter 10 - p. bh-ftj 
or th» Lhf foIltiwJriK: ' * 

Miscuss with cliLUIrt'n thf f/icton; In an cnvtronmi-nt to which organisms rcfiponrl, 
(I. v., lUhL, temptr.uure, water, oxygen). Explain that they will be working 
with orKanlsms (brine shrimp) that need an additional factor - salt - In 
their envlronm».'nt. —— 

1. (iet brine shrimp from any aquarium or fish store. 
it. lit't four modlum-slzed Jats. 

1 11! 1/^' of e.ieh jjr with water. 
I). Add the same amtiunt of brine slirimp to tjeh J.ir (1/4 tsp.). 
e. Put no S.I It In tlrst cojitalnor .ind add Inen-ased amounts of s.ilt to 

the rest of the containers (e.>;. 1/4 tsp., I tsp., 2 tsps., j tsp.s.). 
d. W.iteh e.ich day and chart results. 



BRINK SHRIMP AND SALT VIAllM 

M.iLclied: 



MOST 



SOMi: 



NONL I I 

0 2 3 

AmiJNTS OF SALT 



If vou want to hast«.n the hntchlni^ use an aquarium pump. 

Connect hose and put Into the jars. The moving water aids hatchin>; 

process . 




IIAY FUSIONS: 



Ti) construct luiy tiislons refer to n-3() In HlblloKraphy , The How nnd Why 
Wonder Book of the Microscope and How To Uae It . or the fol lowing: 

I. Put gr;is», weeds, eitc^ from outdoors tn a quart jar with water 
from .1 pond, ditch, or any standing water. Cover loosely to 
allow air lii, but hinder evaporation. Allow to set for four 
or five daya at room temperature. You should then have a 
variety of multi-celled and single celled animals to view 
t hrouK.h voui microscope. 

II, llivi' sliuhnfM |>l;ice n drop (>n a hIIcU' or depreH.slon slide. ( Tlu y 
mav /i(l<l tniilivli- cellulose Lo slow .iiilm.ils down.^ locus undrr .1 
tnlcrosc (ipc .nut draw what they see. 

III. They may use resource books from library to Identify their 
spec imeiKs. 




KNVtKO.mm 
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Direc tions: On tli. lin. .tter each worker write the uuiiuuM .s i uui. .olmm 

A th.U match the workers in column li. Thwr cmm he i.um. th.in 
one correct answer for each worker. 



A 

!• Animdl*; in Cti>;es 
2. Tractor?; 
J. Micro .cijpes 

Trinks ol fish 
'i. Picks--sliuvel 

Tower — te lefu ope 
/. on drill 
8, Two-in.»n submarine 
^. Axe 

0. Dr.iwin^ boarcl 
• . I i^rriii iiini 
.\ Or if)hs .md ch trts 
J, MriKnlfying ^Lihs 
V i.ei^er counter 
'f.. Conveyor 

Specimen on >ilass slides 



A, Forest Kanr.er 



IS. Oil Well l)i«>;er 
C\ Farmer 



I). Lumber jack^ 
L. Miner 



V. Conservat lonlst 
c;. Botanist 



II. bioiOKist 
!• ''^ooloHisr^ 
f;eolo^',l.*;t 



K, Marine I'iiolov.Jrit 
Oceanographei 



M. Park N/itur.ilist 



N, l.andscnjje Architect 




W-2A 



ANSWERS FOR W-2 

OCCUPATION 

A. Forest Ranger 3-6- 9 -12 

U. Oil Well DlK^^cr 1 



n. Farmer 2-3 



S - Q - IS 

D. Lumberjack 



K. Miner 3-7-9^ 



F. Conservationist I " 3 - 4 - 12 -U. 



G. Botanist 3 ■ 11 - 12 ■ 13 - 16 



H. RioloRist 3-11-12-13-16 

I. Zoologist 1-3-12-13 lb 



Geologist 3-9-12-15 



K. Marini- lUoloj-ist^ 
L. Oci-anoKraphf r 



4 



8 



M. Park Naturalist " _ 

10 - 13 



N. Landscape Archltcct_ 
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NATURAL 

Match the list of skills with the 

worki:ks 

1. Soil Conscrv.it ionlst 

^ 2. FLshcrman 

I. /.colonist 

McteoroloKist 

5. (ieolo^ist 

ft. Oc uano^rapher 

7. LandsCi'jpi' Architects 

B. Forostfr 

Marine Biologist 

10. Lamb(.»rman 

!!• fiot.mist 



RKSOURCE SKILLS 

list of Natural Resource Workers: 
SKILLS 

a. Cuts trees for lumber 

b. Plans and Hupcrvises grounds 

c. Fishi's 

d. Examines p/irticlcs of thi' e.irth 

e. Studies underwater life 

f. Studies animals at the zoo 
Studies the ocean 

h. Studios how weather affects the 
earth 

i. Supervises the use of forest 
resources 

j. Works on soil conservation 
k. Studies plant life 
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W- lA 



ANSwjiK shi:i;t vo\< w- i 



J 


1. 


Soil Lonserv.'itionist 


c 


2 


Fisherman 


f 


3. 


Zoolu^;ist 


h 


4 




cJ 


5 


(Il'O Luc is t 


« 


b. 


Oceatiographer 


b 


7. 


lAindscapf Architects 


i 


H, 


Forester 


{ • 


'i. 


M.>rin<» IJiolojiist 


1 


10. 


I.umberm.in 


k 


11. 


Botanist 
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FORKSTKH ' S ()CCUI»A'nO»JS 

Directions: Write an iroaHinary Ioh deicribing a day in the life of a for..sti'r. 
He low rtri' some HUKKOStions, 

csrimati' cjniounts of timber resources 

, estimate amount a of >4dme resources 

.protect wildlife 

_inspcct for trees that need treatment 
^dosi^n, sc'Ii'ct, and install log«in8 equipment . 
_d».'cide how many trees must be planted 
^Scatter seeds from helicopters 
_t:jntrol disease and insects 
_<lesii;n ro.id, dams 
Jhintihi,' imt. Jense areas 



__su|)ervi'.Ht.' ro.id buildirji; 
^rnake pians tor building camp sites 
_waich out for safetv of campers 
__SL'Li'ct Lrt-es to be cut 
_iookout from tower for fires 
tissue permit to build campfires 
_l"Ln:l "lost" hikfrs 

ivf t.ilks i(. .-roup;, of pi'ople and clubs 
MSI- i-.omput .Ts ( () collect. informaLioii 
.1 aUi' t'li (aerial phot o.-.rapliy ) from planes 

_d., research in technical laboratories of manuf actur in;^ companies, 
■•■•iwini 1 1 s , p.ipor plants 

wi-rk ill .1 t etiliouscfi plant inv, sefdlini;s 
■a'oj l< in.', wit li t idio e oinnunicat ions 

^0 . / 
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ntrcctivma: I'o find out how tlw sou is sLudled Jo Che folUvinu notivltKs: 

I 111 in AiLi^, Kucvc lupod i:i , ov Woi'ld Almanaci rocid about Lhi* kinds ol 
tliin>;s occan(H»,rapULn\s study, tUon answer these questions: 

A. How is I [u» Hoa Htudiovl? 

i;. i!uw do oano .raptuT-s ini*M:.nri» c urrentK/ 

Wii.il ti i|»pL'ns U) thi* w.iIit t enipurn turu in Lhu oc^Mn as thr di'plh 

1). IK^w dot tiu- pL't»ssui'c ui watiT clUMUw' as Lho dv'|)Lh incre.tsfs? 
I.. Wliv do di'op-Hoa divers wi;at tieavy pressure suits'^ 

IL Make a ch.iri showin.; ttio followin;^ information about the ocean. 



DKl'TH 


I'KKSSirKi: 


Ti:;MrEf<i\rimi-: 





111 \t>w t I iliL'i Lment • CoJlot'L a pail, vardstick^, watcli, small 

!)lock ot wood. Hollow out. a ion,'. sliaiJow trench, or find a natural 
Lronch. Mcjrk ofl a ;'.iv«n dislanco. Set the piece of wood in one 
rnd oi. Llu" triruh. Pour a bucket of wator into ttu* samt* end it 
a stea^ly rato. ili^w Ion... does it Lake the wood to float the m(^isnred 
distan(U'? \v\' Lliis several times, (See dia^^ram on next |)a*;e,) 

How Last do'vs the wood move? Uonverl your measurement to miles or 
kiii)meters i.>or hour, and compare this with speeds of ocean currents • 

Mow do oceano ^'aphers use droi^ies to measure subsurface ocean 
^(irrentsV What ottior d».'vices are used to measure the speed of ocean 
t ur rent s f 



W-5 (tout.) 



MEASURING OCEAN CURRENTS 



Use the second hand on your watch» or a nop watch to meature how* lone it 
takes the wood to go the measured distance. 




IV. 



Kxplaln how oceanographors chart migration paths of various kinds of 
sea crt-aturos. See if any of these paths are related to major ocean 



currents. 
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WATER FORCE 

Ulroctions; Ihc iuUowing experiment will help you to underatand the corce 
Ot water. 



U CiJtlier: 

Masking t.ipe 

One quiirt milk cvirton 

One- hiir ^;rillun milk earton 

S tr.i l>'.ht p in 

Ixulfr 

Slrk .ii'iM It wliic'ti Lo wurk 

J. Cut the topi' out of cartons. Using the pin, make three holes in 
the carton"tho first hole snould be one inch from the bottom, 
the second hole should De three inches from the bottom, the thii I 
hole Should be five inches from the bottom. Mnke all the holes 
the same si^e, 

i. Lover rAl the holes with masi ing tape. Pour seven inches of water 
into carton. Measure distance from each hole to top of water. 

4. i;ncover tlu- top hole. How far from the carton Qv i the water spout? 

5. K«.'plnce the tnpe that wns pulled from the top hole. Refill the 
carton to the seven inch level Now measure the distrUice the 
w.iter spouts Cron the second hole. Ke^ln tlio table like this: 



llei^^hL ol watrr above hole 


Length of spour. 







Predict the djst.ince for the third hole. Make a test. 



7. IJO the snmo for the 1/2 gallon contniner. Record the re.,ults. 
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AQUARIUM CAPACITY 

Directions; Given the following Information complete the chart below. 

If an aquflrium can hold a 1-1/2" long fish per one half gallon of 
water, how many fish can an aquarium support In the following, sizes 
of containers? 



AOUAKIIJM ST/iK IN CAI.IONS 



I NIIMBIIR OF FISH 1-1/2" in','. 

4— ■- 



10 



10 



20 



50 





2k 
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PISH IN lAKE ERIK 



Directions: Study th« data on coonerclal fish caught in Lake Erie from 
1879-1964. Do you notice a growth in undesirable fish? Make bar graphs 
for each year using a different color to Represent each fish. Work in 
teams. Line up the completed graphs and explain the trend you observe. 



YEAR DESIRABLE UNDESIRABLE 



1879- 


1909 


Whitefish-- 2,500,000 
Cisco-- 25,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp- - 


- 2,600,000 
2,600,000 


1910- 


1919 


Whitefish-- 2,700,000 
Cisco-- 27,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp-- 


- 2,600,000 
7,000,000 


1920- 


1929 


Whitefish-- 1,900,000 
Cisco-- 17,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp-- 


- 6,000,000 
3,200,000 


1930- 


1939 


Whitefish-- 2,100,000 
Cisco-- 1,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp-- 


- 9,000,000 
2,500,000 


1940- 


1949 


Whitefish— 4,000,000 
Cisco— 3,000,000 


Perch- 
r.arp-- 


- 4,000,000 
3,000,000 


1950- 


1959 


Whitefish-- 1,900,000 
Cisco-- 1,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp-- 


- 6,000,000 
3,800,000 


1960- 


1969 


Whitefish-- 300,000 
Cisco-- 200,000 


Perch- 
Carp-- 


- 20,000,000 
4,100,000 
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I^OOI) TNCHKDIKNTS 



Dlrocclond: To show relationship of pianku uiiU nnltti.ii.M in i|it< loods we cdi , 
list the ingredients found in canned btief stew and iv coin 
flakes. Use the table below to separate the ingreulents Into 
plant, animal, or chemical origin. 

INGREtlENTS IN CANNED BEEF STEW 


1 

PLANTS ANIMAI^ 
• < 


1 CHEMICALS 

( 


1 
1 
1 

j 




t 




\ 

i 

1 . — , 


1 , 

1 


1 
1 


i 

1 


i 


1 


INGREDIENTS IN CORN FLAKES 


■ 

PLANTS ANIMALS 

1 


CHEMICALS 


r~ ] 

: 1 

1 
♦ 

i _. 


1 




1 

i 




1 i ! 

: 1 


1 


1 : ! 

1 


— • — ■ 1 
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MEASURING AIR YOU BREATHE 



Directions: Perform the following experiment to help you answer the 
questions below. 

U Gather the following materials: Two three feet rubber tubesf one 
gallon plastic, narrow*neck jug| pan four or five inches deep that 
holds at lease two gallons* 

2, Invite two people to assist you. 

3, Fill the jug with water, put about two inches of water in the pan. Put 
the cap on the jug. Turn the jug upside down. Put It in the pan so 
that the neck is just under water. Reach under the water and remove 
the cap. The water should stay in the jug. One person holds the jug. 

Put one end of the tube in the water and up into the jug. Take a 
nOL^ul breath and breathe out through the tube. This air should push 
some water out of the jug. 

Continue doing this making sure you count your breaths, until aU the 
water is out. 

6. Now answer the following points. 

Tell the value of thf jug. 

Tell how many times you breatlied through the tube. 
Eiitimate the volume of one breath. 

Redo the experiment--do you get the same results? 

Tell liow many times you usually breathe in one minute. 
Tell how much air you breathe in one minute. 
Estimate the volume of your classroom. 

Estimate how lonn it would take you to breathe that much air.. 
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FOHKSTKk 



Check below the qualifications and John of n forester. 



7., 



14. 



20, 



.Be a responsiblei alert 
person 



2. Speak In public 

i. Fight fires 

4. Build hones 

5. 



^Protect wildlife 
^Know tree structure 
^Use computers 
Sell homes 



Administer first aid 

10. ^Make maps 

J-i* Manage a department store 

12. Sell insuranc*; 

13. ___Find lost people . 



^Forecast changes in 



weather 
1^5. Cut trees 



^Work In research 
laboratories 

_Keport on current events 

Plan menus 



^Investigate theft crimes 
^Pl.in construction of dams 



•■^ ' • Repair telephone wires 



j.row corn iukI wheat for 
forage 



23-. 
24. 



26.^ 

28._ 
29. 



42. 



^Conduct tours 
^Prevent tree disease 



25. Teach college forestry 

courses 



^Sell souvenirs 
^Be an auto mechanic 
^Bulld furniture 
^Prlnt newspapers 



30.^^, Report telephone lines 

down 

31t Be responsible for 

forest conservation 

32. Solve problems of 

insect-infested trees 

33. Record tree diameters 

34. Plan forest uses 

35. Conduct field trips 

36. Love outdoor living 

37. ^Able to work alone 

38. Protect watersheds 
Manufacture cars 



^Direct plays 
j;c[)a ir plumb in^j 
Paint homes 



4 J . ^Manag e a s up e rraa r ki.' t 

44. Plant new trees 
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ANSWER SHEET FOR W*I1 



Checked Aniwera 

1 15 32 

2 16 33 

3 20 34 
3 22 33 

6 23 36 

7 24 37 
9 25 38 

10 30 40 

13 31 44 



Unchecked Answers 

4 18 29 

8 19 39 

U 21 41 

12 26 42 

14 27 43 

17 28 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF TERRARIUM 



Hulld a terrarium (Community), (Use 10 or 15 gallon tank) 



— add 1 inch crushed charcoal 
add 3 to 4 inches of dirt 



PUVNTS (Producers) 

grass seeds Plant in separate containers-- 

radish seeds wait until they have >;rown 

wheat seeds for at least three weeks , 

mustard seeds plant in terrarium. 

bean seeds 



ANIMALS (C 

50 to 100 crickets 

— 30 to 100 isopods 

50 to 100 mealworms 

1 to 2 frogs 

On ci separate sheet record the Informat 



Lsumers) 

Add one of the species tit a 
time for a week and study 
what they cat*«relat ionship 
between plants and animals. 

n you obi^erved. 




ONF-l.KLlI'D ANIM^M,}? 

llrcctlons: Use this a« a ««Jdo as you obs.rvo and .ias.lfy at lea.t thrcu 
one-celled anlnuila. 




COCCI 




HACTliHrA 



COCCI IN C.rtlNS BACIU.t SPLHK.l lA 




"* : • . 

• • • 



VOLVOX COLONY 




l'AKAMh(, llfM 



SI'KN'1 0'^ 




O'RYSAMOKBA 




I) II.' ID UN 
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WATER CYCLE 



Follow these directions catefully and you will have set up a water cycle. 

1. Place a metal tray across two chairs. 

2. Put some ice cubes on the metal tray. 

3. Put a steaming tea kettle under the tray— off to 
the side. Keep the kettle steaming by placing it 
on a hot plate or other safe heating device. 

4. Place a box of soil directly under the metal tray. 
(Half of the soil should be covered with grass or 
dead leaves, the other half left bare. Thus the 
effects of raindrop erosion as well as the water 
cycle will be shown.) 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS I-'OK A KOl.li MOOKI. 

1. What quallf itations arc neceaaary for your Job? 

2. What type of duties do you perform? 

3. Where might someone in your field find employment? 

4. What typo of experience would help you in your work? 

^' ^ _difficult? 

. Is a college education needed in your job? 

7. Do you need to be in ROod physical condition? 

«. Is your work primarily indoors or outdoors? 

y. What advantages does your Job have' 

10. What could a student do now to prepare himself for vour tvpe 
of work? ' 
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.lOli mCSCUlPTtONS 

Using this outline and after researching, write two Job deHcript ionn it) 
the field of natural resources. 



I. Name of Job: 



II. Qualifications for Employment; 



III. Job Description: 



IV. Where Employed: 
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FORESTRY SPKOIALISTS 



DircctionH: Hatch the following terms with their denser IpUons . 



1. Dendrology 



2. Forest ecology 



3. Silviculture 



^structure and operation of 
the forest community 

^economics and business prin- 
ciples, and problems involved 
in the management and use of 
forest resources. 



^. Forest protection 



3. Forest economics 



Forest measui cmcnts 



^the characteristics, dis- 
tribution, and occurrence 
of trees in forests 

^history and current status 
of Federal, State, and 
private policies relating 
to forests. 



7. Forest polic; 



8, Forest administration 



9* Rc»sourcos management 



^forest land management 



^methods of growing and 
improving forest crops 

^handling problems faced 
by public and private 
industries 



10» Forest resources 



^methods of fighting against 
fire, insects, disease 



^using forests we?l for 
benefit of humans 



measuring and estimating, 
present and future resources 



ANSWERS TO (W-17) 

1. 2 

2. 5 

3. 1 

4. 7 

5. 9 

6. 3 

7. 8 

8. 4 

9. 10 
10. 6 
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VOCABUIARY LIST 



W-I8 



Directions: Put Che following words in alphabetical ordor. 



seedling 

ranger 

technic ian 

watershed 

power saw 

Interdependent 

turpentine 

silviculture 

conservation 

forester 

resources 

shelter 

management 

recreation 

raw materials 

economics 

nature 

devcistation 

plywood 

chemicals 

napkins 

t is*;ues 

res in 

n.iVi'il stores 



manufacturing 

crown fire 

aerial 

softwood 

wood pulp 

by-product 

management 

dendrology 

specialized 

production 

diatribut ion 

tools 

equipment 

harvesting 

potential 

administration 

cones 

seedlings 

utility 

technology 

productivity 

environment 

flood 

fabrics 
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plastics 
wildlife 
area 

circumference 

acre 

nursery 

employment 

hardwood 

chemical processes 
forage 
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W-19 

PIANMXNG AN IMUGIK COUKTRY 

Directions: Afttr ttudying land forai eonpUe* th«« dirtctlont btlow. 

1. Decide where locks, electric plants, and factories should be. 

2. Draw their syad>ol8 on the picture. 

3. Tell why you chose those locations. 

4. Nane sons occupations that might he involved in the planning. 
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/ 

LANDSCAPE AKCIUThXT 



Dirvcttons: On a piece of /,raph paper draW| according to acale, a park area 
foilowinK chc direct lona below. 

1. Hiikit up a legend for a acale you will uae to draw the park. 
(Example: 1/4" - 1') 

2. plan a park 30 feet wide by 50 feet long. Draw a rectangle on the 
graph paper to thla scale, with these dimensions. 

i. Make your plan include six trees, ten slirubs, two picnic tables, 
cooking area, grass. Make a trough sketca at first, then complete 
scale drawing on graph paper. Try using the symbols below or 
create your own. 




4. What changes would you make if you wanted to include a playground? 
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KESEAKCH QUI':STIONS 

Select and research one occupation In naturi.1 resources. 

What requirements are necessary to obtain this Job? 

What are some of the specific tasks involved in your Job? 

What are the hazards of your Job, if any? 

What is the salary scale? 

What is the work environment of the Job? 

Is any kind of special clothing or uniform worn on this job 
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W-22 

NATURAL RESOimCf-a OF THK FOKKSl 



Dirocllona: Do one or more of the activities below .md then oxploin to the 
class the importance of the forest products depicted in tut- 
pro |ect. 



1. Trees: Make .1 poHtor showing some of the different products thnt 
come from trees, for example: 

plastics paper 

furniture synthetics Christ':;ds tices 

charcoal telephone poles fruits 

explosives maple syrup nuts 

2. Water: Draw an air view of the different areas that benefit froic tho 
watershed of the forest. (A watershed Is the region or section of 

a forest that contributes to the water supply of a river or a lake ) 
Your aerial view should show: 

orchard hospital 

farm school 

homes factory 

wardens streams 

'3. Wildlife: Make a bulletin board of cut-outs of the wildlife thaL the 
forest protects. 

Game Animals, deer, rabbits, bears, squirrels 

Fur hearers: mink, racoon, beaver, muskrat 

Birds: turkey, eagle, pheasant, songbirds, waterfowl 

4. Recreation: Make a diorama (box about 6" x 12" or larger) and out 
in figures and objects such as: 

- campers 

- hunters 

- people fishing 

- people canoeing 
• hikurs 

- .my other recreational activity that people can enjoy 
in ,i fori'st. 
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UNIT RATIONALE 



Tht purpose of this unit Is to acquaint tht studant with tha 
occupational clustar, Offlca and Buslnass; spaelflcally, tha 
stock aarkat. Slnca tha stock aarkat plays such a vital rola 
In our aconooqr, It Is Important that tha studant s undar stand 
Its operation and tha rola Its aaployaas play. 

Tha studant will hava an opportunity to saa tha worker as an 
Important human being who fulfills many roles In life (cltlten, 
family member, etc.). Tha student should understand that the 
usual stereotyping of male- female work roles Is not realistic 
In today's society. 

Emphasis Is to be placed on the careers In the stock market 

through: 

--a career oriented program 

role playing 
-- use of occupational role models 
-- field observations 
-- integrated curriculum 
-- parent participation 
-- hands-on activity 
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TgACHIHQ PROCIIWRBS 



This unit It dttlgnad to t««eh tht tklllt n«e«tt«ry for uadtr* 
■tAndlng th6 optratlott mai function of tho ^toek aarkot, whllo 
Acquainting ttudontt with earoor pottibilitlot in this fioU. 

Tho unit it tptcifictUy dttignod for oighth grado AMrieoa 
Hittory, but could roadily ba adaptad to a butlaata eourta or 
a high tchool aconeaict courta. 

The taachar will datamina tha langth of tha unit. It thould 
ranga frea two to four woakt, batad on ttudant intaratt and 
aathod of pratantation. It aay ba advitabla to arraago in 
advanca for occupational rola aodalt and fiald ebtarvationt in 
ordar to intura availability during iaplaaantatioa of tha unit. 

Addrr9(<«t for ordering frac aatarialt, packet of aatarlalt froa 
the New York Stock Exchange, and filaa are included in tha 
bibliography. 

Annual reportt and coapany hittory aay be obtained froa aany coa- 
paniet apon request. Addrettet of coapaniet can ba obtained 
froa advert iteaantt and indexet tuch at Hoody't and Standard and 

Poor' t. 

Reference nade to reeourcet uted in thit unit are batad an tha 

following key: 



Books 



(B) 



Pilao 



(P) 



Student Worktheett 



(W) 



Teacher Reference Materialt 



(TRM) 



Teacher Worktheett 



(TW) 



MAJOR AWD 8UB«G0AS OF THE UNIT 



Aaiov Coal of Che Unit The student will become aware of the 
Importance of the occupatloni In the ttock market by learning 
the operation of the atock oarket and the role It playa In our 

economy. ' 



A. The student will becone aware of the Contrlbutlona of 
the corporate atructure to the American economy. 

B. The student will become aware of the Work Performed 
by those employed in the atock market. 

C. The student will become aware of the Personnel and 
Jobs Involved In the stock market. — — — 

D. The student will become aware of the job and 
Occupatio nal Environment of careers In the stock 
market. 

E. The student will become aware of the Qualifications 
necessary for employment in the stock market. 
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PRE-TEST 



1. Name as many stock market workers as you can and state the amount 
of education needed for each of the jobs you list. 



Make a list of personal characteristics that would be required for 
workers in the stock mflrkHt, 



3. Itenize three types of bonds. 



4. 7/hat are two kinds of stock? 



5. '.Vrite a paraj^raph that explains the differences between; partnership, 
sole proorietorship, and a corporation. 
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POST- TEST 



What are the names of two kinds of stock? 



Name three types of bonds. 



List workers in the stock market and the amount of education 
required for the various Jobs. 



Itemize personal traits necessary for employment in the stock 
market industry. 



Write the def initiorii: for these terms 



1. 


proprietor 


2. 


partnership 


3. 


corporation 


4. 


profit 


5. 


investment banking firm 


6. 


capital 


7. 


syndicate 


8. 


dividends 


9, 


board of directors 


10. 




11. 


common stock 


12. 


preferred stock 


13. 


govemnient bonds 


14. 


municipal bonds 


15. 


corporate bonds 


16. 


at the market 


17. 


limit order 


18. 


odd lots 


1'). 


found lot z 


20. 


marj'.in Luving 


21. 


short celling 



B r SNOW pj:m')val com'hia 



1. You and tnme of your friends have agreed to ctart a snow rerr.ovai 
company. To make sure that everything is divided fairly, you havv. 
split the company into four equal shares . 

2. You know a possible customer who may place a 020 order for 7 mon*h- to 
p.et you iitarted. 

3. You and your friends each have $20. You know a tractor shop wher- you 
can get a used tractor for $80 . 

Cut out the markers at the end of this worksheet. 

4. Start the game. Place the markers on the Stock Flow Diagram the* way 
they are shown here: 



$20 ORDER 
ICUSTOMEK 



$80 TiiACTOK 
TKA:rrOR SHOP 



1 SHARE 
1 SilAJlfi 
I SHAUE 
1 SHAflE 
il & C SNOW 
REMOVAL 
COJ-IPANY 



1 $10 


$10 


YOU 


"1 


1 $10 


$10 


PARTNEi; 


vn 




1 nt 


no 


PARTNER 






1 $10 


$10 


PARTNER 





'j. Then, move your markers to show these things happening. 



A. You put 020 into the company. 

B. Partner '/ puts $20 into the comnany. 

C. i drtp.or Y and partner Z decide to -join, also Z pays Y $20 thai r,r. 
owe:; him. 

Ycu and X tak.e 2 shares of stock eadi (shares are $10 edc>>) 
{ou. and X buy the $80 tractor, using money from the company 
treasurer. The tractor now belongs to the company. 
The customer place:, his $20 order. The order now belongs to the 
ccrnpany. ^ 

You don't want to remove snow yourself, so ^^ou and X agree that v.e 
will taJco ^10 out of the treasury and he will do thi" snow remova.. 



D. 

I' 



f . 



1>3 



Write in the positions of the markers at the cni of th's :>t^'or: 




c 



7. ilcw much ii: the conipany worth now? (Count casn, property, ar*u 
orders in company square only.) 



8. Everytfiing that the company ovns is still divided into four shares 
of stock • Hew much is each of the shares worth now? 



If Partner Y decides to join after all and wants to buy your two 
shares, what is a fair price to charge him? 



10. If you quit the company and sell your "two shares to Y at that j.rice, 
how muchi have you gained ( + ) or lost (-) since the game started? 



CUT OUT THESE MARKERS 



I SHARE 



1 SHARE 



1 SHARE I 1 SHARE 



$20 ORDER I $80 M)WER 



$10 


$10 


$10 


$10 


$10 


SIO 


$10 
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:;tock fi.ow oiAniiAM 
(fOM.dw Tui: NiJMHf;i:L;iJ :;ti;pc ifi r;i;oii!:"'';i.) 



i 

CUSTOMER 


1 










B & C SNOW 

REMOVAL 

COMPANY 







— r--l 




• 1 


' 70 U 


hv ' 





(ALL MONEY, TOOLS 
AND ORDERS OWNED BY 
THE COMPANY GO INTO 
THIS RECTANGLE) 



l'I.OW OK MONEY 




PARTNKR Y 



i'l,UW OF STOCK 
IN THE COMPANY 



FLOW OF ORDERS 
AND ULTPPLIES 



III 



PARTNER Z 



")r, 



I'M 



Directions: .^ad the six items below hoforo compul inr, a., |..» .iiuf .•. 



Coranissionr on the first 1,000 shares . " an order are figured on the follow 
mg basis for each 100 shares. 

1. On a purchase or sale between $100.00 and $399.99, 2 percent 
plus $3. The minimum commission is $6. 

2. On a purchase or sale between $i*00.00 and $2,399.99, 1 of^rcent 
plus $7. » f - 

3. On a purchase or sale from $2,i*00.00 to $4,999.99, one-half of 
one percent plus $19. 

U. On a purchase or sale amounting to $5,000.00 or mor^, ore-tenth 
of one percent plus $39, provided that amount doe \ot exceed 
$75 per 100 share transaction. 

5. On an odd lot purchase or sale involving $100.00 or more, the 
commission is the same as in the above schedule, less $2, with 
a vt' minimum. 

6. On a transaction involving less than $100.00, the commission 
can be any amount agreed upon by the firm and the customer. 
On MIP transactions of $100.00 or less, the charge is 6 per- 
cent . 



Using the above table, compute the commission a broker would receive for 
each of the following three purchases of stock listed with the New York 
Stock Exctiange. 



a. 100 shares I? S31.00 per share 

b. iOO shares 0 $3.87 1/2 per share 

c. 100 shares @ $57,62 1/2 per share 



ERIC 
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w-5 

BULLti AND BEAKS 



riL-Li.fNO r.OMETHrN.; TliA'^ - YOn no NOr OWN 

i. "»c.;t .^on.y..o who Jr. wiUinr. t.o pdy you $000 today If you v/ru ,.romiw. 

iotorcicIcV^ -^--/oi^ to hin. in one n.onth ox- lo.J You'do norov.' 

The price oi the r-otorcycle today is C900 from a dealer. 
You have hcvud about a motrrcycle sale that is coming, and you thini' that 

^^..^! "ili pay you $900; in a month ^u can 

buj th:i ...OLox-cyoI« xor :^.700 and sell it to him. 

3. How much money v.ouid you gain if your plans worked? 

Lrrwo^lf you^fJnr °' '"'^^^^'^"'^ ''^'^^ '''' ' 



^^IVose that the price went v: to $1,500 instead of dropping. And -u-^co^a 
that you stuck to your agreement. How much would you lose? ^ 

of^^elling :.omethi.ng heioro you buy it ir often used in the 
i^^t^uit^on.:"'^^^' theoe^ 

? ;iultiply the number by 50: 

iiixs ir> tne price of a share of stock in WKEELS AUTOMOTIVE^ 

uc you want to buy or sell? (check one) 

SELL 

f . Multiply the nuniber by 50: 

ini^ IS the later stock price for WHEELS AUTOMOTIVE. " 

If you ^.OLD earl-' ;r, yo\i must BUY now. 
If you BOUGHT e<-. ler, you must SELL now. 

Your selling price: t5 
Your buying price: -$ 
Yciur gait; or losr? : $ " 



ERIC 



y-. :;omoono wn. -...M.-Mock. fir- ,ai)d Luys thorn later in order to "deliver" 
rh.T, K': c..di<Ml a "boar." Ho thinks that pricen are ^joing down, 

^^'^TL'^'VT^ ^'^^"^ -^'^ ••^'^■^^^ ^^'^^ ^^'-^^ called . "bull." 

IK. thm)':. t.h<it pi i CO J arc going up. 

Wore^you a liu I L m Bc-ar in WHl.L'L.; AUTOMOTIVK? 

'''■"^^ Bear 

i-'. .;OW vou a.y. .oiru. buy and sell chares in WHLEL3 AUTOMOTIVE rr,any tlr^- 
i.ach tirm... you must 'lecide wncther to be a Dull or a Bear. 



^ lis 



W-b (cont.) 



11. 



Each time you play the game, write the stock price for your firJit to^t^ 
in either the "Sell" or "Buy" box. Yci must make the 0f.pojite choice 
when you write the stock price for your second tosy. Ir you play more 
games than spaces provided, you will need to draw additional "Cell" or 
"Buy" boxes. 



050 X First Toss $50 X Second Toss 

BUY 

SLLL 

Gain (+) or Loss (-): $ 

BuU _____ — 

Bear 



$50 X First Toss $50 X Second Toss 

BUY 



TT T 



Gain (t) Loss (-) : 

Bull 

Bear 



$50 X first Toss $50 x Second Toss 



Gain (+) or Loss (-) : 

Bull 

Bt^r 



Add your gains (as positive numbers) and losses (as negative nw, 'T' ) 
to see how much you won or loot on Wlieels Automotive. 

Total Gain (+) or Loss (-): $ 



W.5 

STOCK mxzr guide; 



5. 



V. 



d. 



. You fc. nj. to "play the stock market." You will s...- . 

•^tocku m hopes of making a profit "^'"^ -celling 

5T;i.i'^' °- oi Vol. niectronic in weok 

Vou will buy or sell only one" l^!^ e:^::;^ ^^^s'Z^t:]' 

..c..,. w;...::t^ /-i^-:^ - ^.e .p.^^ o. t.. 

^omp^nylo; wceklo! ' "^^"^ ^''^ ^P^^^ -^or you. 

Vnn^''''''' ^^""^ ^3 weeks, 

/ou can either buy or sell each week. 

^e.LK yoj rnubt balance your celling and buyi;.g. 
.•^cko your Hnu-ios oach wnek is f:howr.. 

-ci^e .'.urc- you record the values for your ctocK. 

M..^.oe. 18 i:; ccpleted, count the n.^.er of ti.es you sol. ana l.ou,:.. 
Nun-ubei' ol- times 
( + ) :;old 
(-) Bought 

Vou must balance your stock in week 19 

example: If you sold (t) .tock th;ee times and .ough- (-) .^cr 
s.x^t.mes. you must sell (.) three shareTof stoc^.T 



] 1 
« .1 • 



linter fue value of your ?.tock for week 19. 

You nu:;t now tot.jl all cf your tran-action-' a- 
uun,.ex ot troru.acticn. 1 or w.^o^ 10 '^! !^^^ ' including week r.. (t,v.. 
v,nue for week 10.) ^^"^ ^^'^ ^oiun.n ti-no, 

(+) zoid : 

■-) .''oui'.hT: r""^ 



o-t-r., are ..greater, enter your ca:;h deficit hero' 
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COMPANY FINANCING SIMULATION 



Overview: The concept of financial holdings and financial ootenf^i k^,-^, 
represented by share, cf stock is introduced to the c^ass thro^J\he 
example of partners in a small snow removal enterprise. 

hc!dInu''''^nH ^eP^e^^nt capital goods (a snow removal tractor), ca.:- 

or . hVh'.^H contracts. Hach student plays at an individual game board 

to :tfla?rtr:nrac:ion:?"^ ^^^^^ - ^'^'^^ 

The complex principles of multiple Investment may bo included at anu lev^-i 
of i.u3aness. W^ale this simulation does not attain the complexitie . 
larp:e company, the student will be exposed to the basic principles if ^har^ 
anc profxt sharing. Students may be encouraged to apply^these^p^ncfple 
to possible 3obs. such as snow removal, car washing ,baLy sitting ec 



Suir-'.f, est ions: 

^* ('^2 and 3)°'' ^^'"''''^^ ^^""^'^^ worksheets and Stock Flow Diagram. 

:'. An answer sheet is provided for the teacher to hand out after 
the students have completed the simulation. (TW-2) 

3. At the completion of the simulation, applications of the simula- 
tion principles to jobs should be discussed. 
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TW-2 



TEACHER'S KEY 
(BSC SNOW REMOVAL COMPANY) 



Ari::;wers to W-2. 



6. WRITE IN THi: POSITIONS OF THE MARKERS AT THE END OF THE SEVEN STEPS 



CUSTOKBR 



$80 TRACTOR 
TRACTOR SHOP 



$10 

$80 TRACTOR 
$20 ORDBR 

B & C SHOW 
RINOVAL CQHPAMY 



2 SHAR£S YOU 



2 SHARES 
$10 



PARTNER X 





7, How much i:i the company worth now? (Count cash, property, and 
orders in company square only.) 



$110. 



8, Everything that the company owns is still divided into shares 

of stock. How much is each of the shares worth now? $27.50 



0. If Partner Y decides to join after all and wants to buy your 

two :.;hdi'es, what is a fair price to charge him? Ol>'^. 



If you quit the company and sell your two shares to Y at 
that price, how much have you gained (+) or lost (-) since 
the game started? 



$35. 
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OVERVIEW OF BULLS AND BEARS iilMULATICJJ 

maJk«: ^ ""^ "^^"8 °^ ^" * fluctuating 

?. The emphasi. in this same is on i,e method:; employed in win,- ■ took- 
at lc« prices an<i soiling them at high prices. " ' 

ulTZ '"r"^^"^ " ''^^ '^ility to sell -.tool 

rx^-Lj^i ?^:'ti2:ct^™::" ""^"^ " " 

^' lir*' ^"^^ """l*"" carry out an exercise in which thev -ell a 

on the^'hasi. of. a .r^litZllA^ tSe%rr:r:Lt"thTpia1e°" 

The'"buns°"'^\hf °v ''1'^'°* to as "bears." 

The bulls of the stock mari<et follow the more traditional oolicr 
of buying first and then selling on the assumption that ?he m^ket 
xs rising. The student plays bull and bear roles as he r^orT^nt- 

:f"th1s\1Li:?fon!^^'=" °' ^ thetln™:ce 

" "h^:;id";,..i!rr:?:,.?:^mr5? ^° 
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ORGAIIIZATION OF THE STOCK MARKET 



Membership in the Exchange includes 219 member firms or corporations 
and 353 member partnerships. 

A. Commission Houses 

1. Do business with the public. 

2. Execute customer's orders to buy and sell on the Exchange. 

3. Receive commissions on those transactions. 

B . Specialist - Specializes in "making a market" for one or more 
stocks . 

1. Risks his own capital by buying at a higher price or selling 
at a lower price than the public may be willing to pay. 

2. The specialist may act for other brokers for he remains at one 
post; he then receives part of the commission. 

3. He cannot buy for his own account until he executes all public 
orders . 



C. Odd- lot Dealers 

1. Serve investors who purchase or sell a few shares at a ti 

2. Act as dealers, not brokers - buy and sell odd lots to 
brokers. 



D. Floor Brokers 

1. Assist conmission house brokers. 

2. Receive a conmission from the house brokers. 

E. Registered Traders 

1. There are U5 in number. 

2. Trade for their own accounts while on the floor. 



Board of Governors - elected by the members. 

A. Three representatives of the public - have no direct connection witr 
the fiecurities business. 

B. President of the Exchange - 

1. Selected by the Board of Governors. 

2. May not be a member of the Exchange. 

C. Remaining members include members and allied members from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Exchange employs 2,900 people, 700 of whom work on the floor. 

A. Department of Stock Lisv - examines corporations requesting 
listing. 
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TW-1* (cont.) 



B. Department of Member Firms - administers rules anc policies 
regarding conduct and financial condition of »einb<»r firms. 

D. Floor department - administers rules regulating trading. 

IV, jQb.'j connected to Mai^ket Data System. 
A. fully automated. 

H. Jobs involve working with operation of maddnes : ticker tape, 
card readers, etc . • 

V. Offices across the Nation - 145,000 people employed. 
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STOCK MAPXET CAME 



Ovotview: Each Ltudent will simulate the buying and selling of ctockc in 
a volatile market . 

The ritudentL! will follow the prices listed on a "stock oxchari^o board" lu 
ox dor to moke decl^ionu rcf^arding the aalc and purxliawt ol :;tock. 

The f'.oal of these transactions is for each student to try to Incre-u^.f.- 
i.rofit by oelling high and buying low; however, he will 1 aco uricerial;] 
results Lecauje of the unpredictable factors in market fluctuation:.. 



Lur.f^eition.--. : 

1. Hand out the Stock Market Guide. (W-6) 

2. Hand out Stock Exchange Board I to the students. (W-7) 

3. After all students have completed Step 4 of the Stock Market 
Guide Worksheet, project Stock Exchange Board II (TV/-G) on a 
screen urging an overhead projector with only week II :uhov.'inr.. 
(MaiJk the remaining weeks.) 

4. A£ students record itock salea and purcha:;es , expose each v;eek 
individually. After week 18 is exposed, students mui:t cctr.- 
plero r;tf;p n of the stock Market Guide Worksheet, before wooK 
19 is exposed. 

'j. Ai'tor all computations are completed, ask how many student'^ 
had gains and how many had losses. 

0. Collect all worksheets for use on the second day of the ga^ie. 
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lll-£[i 111 

t. lii in'i.tf , ! utti. invo.'iting Mont-y ; The facts About Htocka and Bot;-l'; . 

''•|iicu)'o, li.ji court, '{race, .lovanich, Inc., 10f)8. 
;■. f.ow, i.Ki. f . 'Jndf.-f .ita n ding the- fitock Market . Doi;ton, Littlo, Urowr. , 

]•(•;. H. 

:<C!W York Mock t:y.chanp,e. The Language of Inveming, A Clossary . r^tu'ieni 
Gopif:i, nidy be obtained iroTn Wat ling, Lerdien S Co., 30100 Van Dyko, 
Wan en, MI U809 3. 

ii. New Vcrk btock Exchange. The World of Investing , 1971 - order frctr: "chool 
College Kel;ationa, New York 3tock Exchanj^e, Inc., 11 Wall Street, 

'.'o>. York, No« York 100C5. Fi'ee cl.'iGeroom i nti when ordered by teac.ei . 
5. \fiv; York Stock Exchange;. You anJ the Investment World , 1971 - order x'ror. 

Sc.iGul and College Relations, i.'cw York Stock L'xchange, Inc., 11 Wall 

.':::r»^ot, l.'ew York, New York 10C05. free classroom sets when ordered by 

teaciier . 

Paradit; , Adr!.ar. A. The Pull .ind the Bears; How the Stock Exchange Works . 
!.o>.' York, ii.iWthorn,1967. 
7. Ccu^nofl , Paul. Wall [Street Careerr, . flew York, J. Messner, 1968. 
M. otfirL'nr, I.'cTOthy. Wall Street; The Story of the Stock Exc ha nge . .'lew 

y o rk , To (jay, 1 0 ^> 5 . 
■'. T-/lcr, Poynix.. .:ocur i nioi. , iJxcha n^^ CL, and the i:. (:. New York, Wilr.on, 

I'iGt. ' ' 

. V/'xid, ./di-nf-, :' 1.4y:.ted. VHiat I?, the Market? The Story of the Ctock 
i'.xch^in^c . New York, Meredity ," 1966. 



. "i'.oitind the Tici;cr Tape." American Stock Exchange, Press Relations 
i)iviL-Ioti, 8b Trinity Place, .'lew York, NY 10006. 
"Conpany loi hunch." Sterlinf, iMovies , 43 West Gist St., New York, :;Y 

1. ";low :.-.cck.' r.iQ Bought and Sold." Sterling Movies, 43 West 6l£:t St., :;e-..- 
Vor.< , :. ;• I'l' -'l-:,, 

4. "ii^.w to ^lvt and Why." Sterling Ilovleo, 43 West 61st St., Hew York, 

w Yori' \^i'):>.u 

";.idv and ;ri ' :;i n)' i,X!;;.-jn}',L. " Modr^rn Talking. Picture Service, 

w. Ni 1: ,•.). , ;,.-t !•(,; I , M] '♦M??.r.. 

■ . ".Vr. ./"l^. f. r "I'.u . r.t.jcK." r.Turlii.j- M<jvio.-., 43 Woi.t Cl;.l St., Now YM'f- , 
:;v I f'?!. 

/. "'..uji '-.a}:-. 'i'i.!.." y^y.mvi. •?ci\Vlu;\ I'iotur.j Sor'vico, 1L'j21 V/. b [■•:.{<: 
"W..r; olioi'::," Modtjrn Tali-inj', I^^cturo Servico, 15921 W. R f-'ilo 'oa^:, 

. "Your ;;t..jrr- in Tomorrov/." "odera TnUin^ Picture Service, 1S^21 .7. 8 
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BIBLIOGXAHIY (csont.) 



';T.A.-!}iCf: RErCRENCE MATLTJALS (TRM ) 

1. r.ne.Ql, Louis. Ho/ to Buy Ztock^ . New York, Bantam Books, 1967. 

Loo:heed Missiles and Space Co., "Career Simulation System," VoW VIII 
Budget and Finance." ' 
3. "I^ortfoi:© of Teaching Aids," Ilcw York Stock Exchange. 

a. Bond certificate sample 

b. "The Exchange" pamphlet 

c. "Moody '3 Handbook of Common Stocks" 

d. "New York Stock Exchange Common Stock Index" - wall rhart 
"Readinj; Newspaper "took Tables" - wall chart 

f. ntock certificate sample 

p.. ||Teacher'c Manual to accompany You and the Invor.tment Wor ld" 

h. ||Underctanding Bonds and Preferred Stocks** pamphlet 

i. "UnderctandinfT rin-ncial Statements" pamphlet 

j. I^Understanding the Wew York Stock Exchange" pamphlet 
}\ "Wall Street Journal" sample newspaper prepared for the packet 
^. ... ^. A., Junior Occupational Briefs, "Finding Out /Vbout Securities 
Salesmen. " 

"Wall Street Journal" - write to Educational Service Bureau, Dow- Jones 

and Company, P. 0. Box 300, Princeton, NJ 08540. 
Watling, Lerchen and Co., 30100 Van Dyke, Warren, MI ii8093. ( Possibilitie- 

for field observations and occupational role models as guest speakers.) 
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All of the district's U7 schoola participated in the program; 
degree of involvement varied from building to building. 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND PRINCIPALS 



BEER— Eugene Miller 
BUTCHER~Ted Musial 
CARIiETON— Harvey Eckhardt 
CARTER--Denis Reeves 
r\YNN- -George Grech 
roHRMAfiN— Philip Hut chins 
GRISSOM— Hector Grent 
HARTSIG--raul Lathdi-n 
MELBY-- David Romig 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND PKINCIPALC 



COUSINO HIGH SCJiOOL— Dr. Donald Stanbury 
MOTT HIGH SCHOOL- -JoKoph Veramay 
STERLING HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL— William Gordon 
WARREN HIGH SaiOOL'-Elmer Eschenherg 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND PRINCIPALS 



ANGUS— Richard Crampton 
BEVER— William Brandt 
BLACK— Anthony Wier 
COUNTY LINE— Donald Doggy 
CROMIE — Charles Nadeau 
FILLMORE— Dougiac Haesler 
FROST —Owen Kelly 
GREEN ACRES— Harry Bearse 
HAITEMA— Rotoert McGhee 
HARWOOD— Richard Ellis 
HATHERLY— Leonard Feist 
HESSE— Robert Smith 
HOLDEN— Caroline Clayton 
HOLLAND— William Block 
LEAN--George Grice 
MAPLE LANE --Arthur Horler 
MARSHALL— Ann Cass in 



MURTHUM— Leonard Piwko 
NORTH— Donald Daggy 
PENNOW— Hazen Ziegler 
RINKE- -Richard McBricn 
ROCKWELL— Robert Cracknel 1 
ST. ANNE'S— Gregory Owens 
SHEPARD— Lee Gusta 
SIERSMA— Dr. Harry Stanbury 
SOUTH— Gerald Smigell 
SUSICK— John Clifton 
THORPE— Caroline Clayton 
VfAKNER— Martin Faulman 
WEBER— William Frazier 
WILDE— Myra Rodgers 
WILDWOOD— William Devich 
WILKERSON— Frank Nagi 
WILLOW WOODS— Alice Weiman 
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